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Ballet  Shoes 

Linkup  to  Literacy 


Jennifer  Harvey,  OECA 
So  much  suspicion  surrounds  the  use  of 
TV  with  students  that  any  advocate  of  the 
tube  feels  it  necessary  to  divest  it  of  its 
chronic  bad  press  before  daring  to  say 
anything  positive  about  it.  It’s  not  easy. 
One  works  against  a tide  of  negative 
opinions:  television  is  turning  young  minds 
into  porridge;  classroom  TV  is  more 
pacifier  than  genuine  educational  tool;  TV 
drama  is  utterly  antithetical  to  any  literary 
or  human  sensibility. 

Yet  in  using  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority  ‘visual  story’ 
program,  hundreds  of  English  teachers 
have  discovered  television  as  a medium 
with  vast  literary  potential.  Such  use  of  TV 
develops  abilities  in  critical  thinking  and 
writing  in  students  of  all  levels  and 
capabilities.  How  can  this  be?  How  can 
this  medium  — this  corrupter  of  youthful 


minds  — ever  turn  out  to  be  an  effective 
weapon  in  a literature  teacher’s  arsenal? 

The  answer  is  simple.  If  we  can  just 
forget  its  blood-and  guts  Star  sky  and 
Hutch  associations,  the  television  medium 
is  just  that,  a medium.  It  can  carry  a 
high-quality  drama  like  Ballet  Shoes  or 
Almost  Home  (both  available  from  TV 
Ontario)  as  easily  as  a blood-dripping 
Hollywood  police  drama  or  hysterical  soap 
opera.  Furthermore,  a quality  TV  drama 
can  carry  as  meaningful  a literary  experi- 
ence as  any  topflight  theatre  production  or 
movie.  All  of  these  are  “visual  stories’;  in 
a sense,  realized  fiction.  Like  any  novel, 
they  are  also  literary,  open  to  classical 
discussions  of  plot,  character,  mood, 
values,  and  so  on.  Certainly  the  vast  flood 
of  critical  writing  on  drama  and  cinema  by 
arts  professors  and  newspaper  and 
magazine  commentators  equals  that  of 


more  traditional  print  scholars.  Television 
misses  out  in  this  process  somewhat 
because  the  product  has  been  traditionally 
so  very  unnoteworthy,  and  the  usual  run  of 
TV  critic  appears  more  interested  in  Dolly 
Parton’s  build  than  the  latest  example  of 
quality  TV  drama  on  CBC. 

The  medium  should  not  eternally  pay  for 
its  own  past  sins  or  those  of  its  lacklustre 
critics.  Quality  TV  drama  expressly  de- 
signed for  students  is  available  on  ETV 
(Educational  Television)  and  has  a huge 
potential  for  amplifying  the  literary 
capabilities  of  all  students.  Quality  drama 
can  be  particularly  helpful  to  students  who 
would  normally  be  prevented  from  expres- 
sing any  critical  sense  at  all  because  they 
simply  cannot  navigate  a basic  prose  story 
with  ease  or  joy.  Simply,  the  visual  story 
provides  instant  understandable  content  to 
which  even  the  most  reluctant  non-reader 
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can  show  sensitivity  and  a critical  attitude. 
For  the  normal  reader  as  well,  viewing  the 
visual  version  of  a story  before  reading  it 
can  energize  the  whole  reading  process. 
Viewing  can  boost  interest  and  conceptual 
understanding  of  the  ‘real’  written  story’s 
characters,  situations,  and  technique. 

Of  course,  it’s  easy  to  understand  why 
there  should  be  a spillover  of  interest  from 
TV  to  print.  Television,  like  blockbuster 
cinema,  offers  an  immediate  patina  of 
glamor  to  written  material.  Many  students 
reason  that  if  a story  has  appeared  on 
television  (or  at  the  movies)  it  must  be 
good.  As  any  librarian  or  bookseller  will 
confess,  there’s  an  immediate  surge  of 
interest  in  books,  even  if  they  are  Star 
Wars- type  novelizations,  after  a big  splashy 
TV  or  cinema  appearance. 

Quality  TV  drama  designed  for  students 
also  offers  an  effective  alternative  to  the 
garbage  TV  they  already  consume  in 
massive  doses.  They  have  sat  through 
hundreds  of  stories,  but  very  few  with 
good  acting,  viable  plots,  structure,  or 
convincing  characterization.  The  good 
visual  story,  by  contrast,  offers  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  refine  values  of 
both  a literary  and  a basic  human  kind. 
Perceptive  classroom  discussions,  relating 
school  to  home  viewing,  sharpen  regular 
viewing  by  allowing  the  student  to  see 
through  the  stereotypes  and  cheap  values 
of  TV  commercials  and  family  sitcoms. 

In  technical  terms  as  well,  the  visual 
story  allows  the  student  to  study  television 
itself.  Like  a fiction  writer,  the  good 
television  director  is  often  a merciless 
manipulator  of  technique  in  the  service  of 
dramatic  effectiveness.  Music,  lighting, 
and  camera  position  and  angle  all  bear 
examination.  Seeing  how  a good  director 
works  to  make  a quality  product  throws 
light  on  how  an  equally  capable,  but  often 
cynical,  director  of  commercials  and  cheap 
dramas  uses  the  same  techniques  for 
radically  different  ends.  The  knowledge 
contributes  to  a different  kind  of  visual 
literacy,  which  is  also  reflected  in  the 
everyday  viewing  of  a student.  Instead  of 
allowing  students  to  flounder  in  an 
unfocussed  cynicism  about,  say,  slick  car 
ads,  this  understanding  of  technique,  which 
can  begin  very  early  in  school,  provides 
the  tools  for  criticizing  TV’s  manipula- 
tions. Yet  this  critical  appreciation  expands 
already  learned  facilities  developed  for 
print.  In  fact,  the  visual  story  serves  to 
heighten  perception  of  stories  in  any  form. 

There  is  now  much  evidence  that  the 
visual  story  approach  helps  students  to 
develop  word  skills  and,  above  all, 
provides  motivation  to  read  and  write. 
Although  the  concept  is  applicable  to  all 
students,  the  teachers  who  pioneered  the 
program,  George  Fowlie  and  Jean  Porteous 
of  Brantford’s  Central  School,  made  use  of 
the  TVOntario  series  Almost  Home  almost 
entirely  with  non-readers.  As  outlined  in 
Video  Readers:  The  Brantford  Special 
Reading  Project  (OECA  1975),  Fowlie  and 
Porteous  often  played  three  or  four  tapes, 
without  any  written  assignments,  to  avoid 


initial  disruption  of  interest.  Class  attention 
was  so  aroused  that  class  discussion 
became  almost  spontaneous.  The  teacher 
then  began  introducing  questions  and 
quizzes  about  important  details,  charac- 
ters, and  vocabulary  of  Almost  Home.  In 
this  fashion,  words  and  details  did  not  exist 
in  a vacuum  but  within  a familiar  context. 
For  student  reference,  the  classroom 
videotape  recorder,  with  forward  and 
reverse  buttons,  could  replay  the  exact 
passage  in  which  a particular  word  or 
situation  appeared.  This  led  to  more 
complex  activities  like  developing  class 
readers  by  writing  and  reproducing  plot 
summaries  from  class  discussions.  The 
advantage  here  was  that  students  were  able 
to  determine  their  own  sense  of  what  was 
important  in  the  story.  This  naturally 
contributed  toward  a restored  sense  of 
achievement  and  interest  in  students  who 
had  suffered  continual  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion with  print. 

Fowlie  and  Porteous  were  soon  so 
successful  with  their  students  that  one 
group  of  visitors  actually  believed  that 
since  the  students  were  so  well  motivated 
in  reading  and  writing  they  couldn’t 
possibly  be  genuine  special-education  stu- 
dents! 

Teachers  Martha  Gilgour  and  OECA’s 
Linda  Gillingwater  repeated  and  refined  the 
Brantford  Experiment  in  Scarborough’s 
Maplewood  Vocational  School,  using  the 
TVOntario  series  Tom  Grattan's  War.  As 
Gillingwater  makes  clear  in  Tom  Grattan’s 
War:  Intermediate  and  Senior  Division 
Teacher’s  Guidebook  (OECA  1977),  the 
program  did  not  create  literary  geniuses.  It 
did  dramatically  improve  students’  facility 
with  words  and  their  interest  in  written 


material.  It  showed  students  that  words 
have  a basis  in  imaginative,  often  pleasur- 
able contexts,  and  are  not  inextricably 
bound  to  the  tortures  of  isolated  classroom 
drills.  Most  important,  it  broke  the 
persistent  Pavlovian  association  of  print 
and  failure  among  reluctant  readers. 

Although,  with  poor-reading  students, 
the  approach  was  necessarily  limited,  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  the  visual  story 
could  provide  a cornucopia  of  more 
complex  reading,  writing,  and  research 
projects  for  average-to-bright  students. 
Solidly  grounded  in  the  content  and  ideas 
and  emotions  of  the  visual  story,  more 
capable  students  could  rapidly  advance 
into  more  ambitious  literary  examinations 
of  plot  and  characterization,  media  studies 
and  compositions,  including  character 
sketches  or  historical  essays  broadly 
related  to  the  series.  Again,  because  of  the 
overflow  of  prestige  from  television, 
students  often  looked  forward  to  reading 
the  ‘real’  printed  story.  The  extreme 
flexibility  of  approach  outlined  in  OECA’s 
teacher’s  guides  also  permitted  the  widest 
possible  application  to  the  varying 
capabilities  and  interests  within  and  among 
classes.  The  following  case  histories 
compiled  by  the  author , a Project 
Officer  at  OECA,  show  the  intercon- 
nected attitudes  of  teachers  and  their 
students  in  successfully  applying  the 
program. 

Case  1 

Sarah  Lucier,  a grade  5 teacher  in  London, 
Ontario,  was  first  rather  sceptical  about  the 
visual  story  approach.  ‘I  couldn’t  see  what 
television  had  to  do  with  reading,’  she  said, 
‘and  I was  concerned  about  parental 
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Tom’s  Midnight  Garden 
reaction  to  the  class’s  watching  television 
in  a reading  period.  What’s  more,  I myself 
was  prejudiced  about  the  “idiot  box.”  I 
was  wedded  to  the  book.’  So  wedded  to 
the  book  was  Sarah  that  she  originally 
planned  to  read  from  the  book  Tom’s 
Midnight  Garden  before  she  would  show 
the  visual  adaptation.  But  the  reaction  of 
the  students  to  the  television  version  was 
so  positive  and  swift  that  she  immediately 
took  advantage  of  the  students’  urge  to 
answer  questions  and  write  character 
studies  and  summaries,  on  the  strength  of 
the  visual  story  alone.  To  record  their 
episode  summaries,  new  vocabulary, 
character  commentaries,  stories,  and  let- 
ters, her  students  kept  a Tom's  Midnight 
Garden  notebook.  The  students 
dramatized  episodes,  compared  the  styles 
of  the  printed  and  visual  versions,  and 
became  engrossed  in  the  dramatic  use  of 
music.  Sarah  found  that  once  parents  were 
informed  of  the  TV-related  projects,  none 
were  upset  about  it.  She  herself  was 
delighted  with  the  motivation  and  stimulus 
to  her  regular  reading  program. 

Case  2 

Diane  McKay  had  a class  of  eight  grade  3 
remedial  readers  with  whom  she  worked 
for  an  hour  each  day.  Bored  by  her  own 
approach  and  dejected  with  the  children’s 
poor  progress,  she  began  using  the  visual 
story  series  The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet, 
an  adaptation  of  the  book  by  E.  Nesbit. 
Although  Diane  was  initially  enthusiastic 
about  a 'read  pictures,  think  pictures’ 
approach,  she  nevertheless  underestimated 
the  power  of  visual  involvement.  Prepared 
at  first  to  limit  her  lessons  to  viewing  and 
discussing,  plus  ‘a  little  related  art  work,’ 
she  found  herself  amazed  at  the  children’s 
reactions.  ‘They  wanted  to  write  the  story 
of  what  happened  next,’  she  observed, 

'and  they  were  writing  whole  pages.’  For 
once  'reading'  had  meaning.  It  had 
captured  their  imagination. 

Diane  soon  evolved  a pattern  for  her 
lessons.  After  general  discussion,  one  child 
would  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words 
while  the  others  wrote  their  own  versions 
of  what  would  happen  next.  When  she  had 
typed  the  child's  summary  for  reading  to 
the  class,  each  child  picked  one  of  the 


ideas  for  illustrating  in  artwork.  Because 
the  TV  episodes  began  with  a review  of  the 
previous  week’s  program,  the  class  could 
compare  their  own  selection  of  the  high 
points  with  those  of  the  scriptwriters  and 
pull  their  artwork  ‘stills’  through  a 
homemade  TV.  Their  own  voice-over 
summary,  written  by  themselves,  was 
recorded  on  tape. 

As  the  children  became  more  familiar 
with  the  visual  story,  Diane  realized  their 
underlying  abilities.  Suddenly  a child  was 
talking  about  Mrs.  Biddle’s  jealousy  or 
how  one  character’s  speech  pattern  dif- 
fered from  another.  ‘These  were  details 
and  vocabulary  that  I would  not  have 
thought  they  would  have  noticed  or 
known.  I realized  we  were  into  character 
study,  something  you  never  do  when  all 
your  energy  goes  into  decoding.  After 
every  program  we  built  a vocabulary  list 
about  each  person.’ 

Diane  found  the  children  were  eager  to 
replay  a sequence  in  order  to  verify  a 
point,  whereas  to  turn  back  a page  to  prove 
something  from  the  text  had  been  a chore. 
In  their  anxiety  to  tell  everyone  in  their 
class  their  ideas,  the  children,  Diane  noted, 
would  willingly  rephrase  their  ideas  until 
they  made  the  point  they  were  after.  It  was 
now  important  to  communicate  clearly. 
Ted,  for  example,  a boy  whose  first 
language  was  not  English,  quickly  began 
displaying  a capacity  for  logical  thought 
that  previously  had  lain  dormant.  None  of 
Diane’s  students  became  an  instant  reading 
genius,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  visual 
story  approach  was  achieving  dramatic 
results  when  measured  against  previous 
slow  progress  with  print  material  alone. 

Case  3 

Carolyn  Renwicke  had  an  above-average 
grade  8.  She  knew  a little  about  film 
production  and  was  eager  to  try  the  visual 
story  in  her  literature  program.  She  chose 
Tom  Grattan's  War  as  a vehicle  for 
introducing  an  appreciation  of  mood, 
which  is  intangible  but  critical  in  stories 
engaging  our  imaginations  and  emotions. 

The  setting  of  Tom  Grattan’s  War  is  the 
lonely  Yorkshire  moors  of  northern  Eng- 
land which,  although  dramatically  effec- 
tive, are  unfamiliar  to  Canadian  students. 
Using  magazine  pictures  of  people  and 
places,  Carolyn  first  created  a large 
vocabulary  bank  of  words  that  expressed 
feeling  in  relation  to  place.  How  does  this 
person  feel?  she  would  ask.  What  tells 
you?  What  would  you  feel  if  you  were  in 
this  place?  Why?  She  then  showed  the  first 
program  in  which  Tom  experiences  the 
loneliness  of  the  moors.  As  Tom  looks  up, 
he  sees  a stranger  jump  from  crag  to  crag. 
The  towering  rock  forms  above  him  begin 
to  assume  frightening  faces  and  he  shivers 
with  loneliness.  After  a general  discussion 
about  the  episode,  Carolyn  redirected  the 
students'  attention  back  to  that  dramatic 
scene,  playing  it  once  more  on  the 
videotape  recorder.  Carolyn’s  film  knowl- 
edge helped,  but  the  students  themselves 
were  quickly  able  to  discover  the  devices 


at  work  to  produce  the  particular  atmos- 
phere. Among  the  elements,  they  noted: 

— The  effect  of  sombre  tones,  the 
predominance  of  browns  and  greys 

— The  quick  camera  cuts  from  rock  to 
rock  that  amplify  the  mood  of  apprehen- 
sion 

— An  insistent  musical  note  that  builds 
steadily,  with  accompanying  visual  cuts,  to 
the  climactic  scene  where  a mysterious 
watcher  is  seen  and  disappears 

— Tom’s  body  language:  his  facial  expres- 
sions, his  gesture  as  he  turns  up  his  collar 
to  allay  fear,  his  reactions  as  he  furtively 
looks  around  him 

— The  role  of  the  narrator,  not  only  in 
explicitly  expressing  the  atmosphere  (‘It 
was  a lonely  place’)  but  also  in  influencing 
it  by  the  way  he  was  speaking. 

Gradually  a deliberate  mosaic  of  atmos- 
pheric effects  became  clear  to  everyone. 
Critical  thinking  came  into  action  when  one 
student  wanted  to  know  why  a narrator 
was  necessary  when  all  the  atmospheric 
details  were  so  obvious.  This  led  to  related 
questions.  What  is  a narrator’s  role  in  a 
visual  story?  Is  it  the  same  as  in  a novel? 
Should  he  give  a point  of  view?  Discussion 
waxed  hot  and  strong,  but  was  eventually 
laid  aside  until  the  class  later  read  Ray 
Bradbury’s  The  Halloween  Tree.  'Before  I 
knew  it,’  noted  Carolyn,  'the  students  were 
discussing  atmosphere  in  the  print  novel 
with  more  perception  than  I had  thought 
possible.  They  were  trying  to  discover  the 
author’s  tricks  of  the  trade.  Obviously, 
previous  understanding  of  the  visual  story 
techniques  had  led  to  recognition  of  the 
same  techniques  in  a different  medium,  to 
more  general  comparison,  and  to  critical 
appreciation.  This  was  truly  reading  in 
action. 

For  these  three  teachers  dealing  with  a 
wide  range  of  student  ability,  television  in 
a sense  allowed  an  immediate  presentation 
of  reading  content.  In  line  with  their  own 
everyday  experiences  as  television  chil- 
dren, students  on  all  levels  were  given  a 
pleasurable  visual  experience  that  set  up 
strong  subsequent  motivation  to  work  with 
words.  Because  of  the  visual  story  success. 
OECA  has  expanded  its  series.  The  series 
now  includes  Almost  Home  and  Tom 
Grattan's  War  for  older  special  education 
classes;  The  Phoenix  and  the  Carpet. 

Ballet  Shoes,  Tom’s  Midnight  Garden, 
Almost  Home,  and  Tom  Grattan's  War  for 
average  classes  with  students  of  mixed 
ability.  Each  series,  available  from  OECA. 
comes  with  a detailed  teacher's  guide 
outlining  project  ideas  and  listening  ap- 
proach. Now  used  by  many  teachers  in 
Ontario,  the  program  is  an  effective  way 
back  into  a world  of  verbal  and  imaginative 
excitement. 

For  further  information  on  how  to  obtain 
the  videotapes  and  publications,  please 
write: 

Teacher  Information 

Box  200 

Postal  Station  Q 

Toronto,  Ontario  M4T  2T1. 
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TALKING  BACK . 


Margaret  McLean 
Information  Officer, 

Peel  County  Board  of  Education 

How  do  you  communicate  with  your  staff 
when  there  are  nearly  6000  of  them  and 
they  are  scattered  over  an  area  of  450 
square  miles?  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  has  bedevilled  the  large  county  boards 
of  education  since  1969  when  they  were 
given  the  task  of  welding  into  a cohesive 
whole  up  to  as  many  as  23  small  boards  of 
education.  In  such  large  systems,  serving 
disparate  communities  ranging  from 
rural-agricultural  to  ‘inner  city,’  how  do 
you  prevent  senior  administrators  and 
trustees  from  becoming  the  mythical 
‘they,’  issuing  Jovian  decrees  from  on 
high? 

This  problem  has  been  attacked  in  a 
unique  way  the  past  school  year  by  the 
Peel  Board  of  Education,  a system  with 
over  80  000  students  and  a staff  of  5700 
people,  in  the  area  lying  immediately  west 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  It  involved  the 
formation  of  an  Education  Council. 

Schools  in  Peel  are  administered  through 
a central  board  office  and  five  field  offices. 
Each  of  the  field  offices  supervises  three  or 
four  ‘families’  of  schools,  each  family 
consisting  of  one  or  two  secondary  schools 
and  their  feeder  elementary  schools.  One 
day  every  month,  two  adjacent  ‘families’ 
host  the  Education  Council.  A form  is  sent 
out  a couple  of  weeks  beforehand,  listing 
the  schools  and  noting  items  of  particular 
interest  in  plant  or  program,  such  as  an 
adventure  playground,  a grade  7 to  13 
set-up,  a pilot  project  on  early  identi- 
fication of  problem  learners,  and  so  on. 
Each  administrator  and  available  trustee 
completes  and  returns  the  form  to  the 
appropriate  field  office,  indicating  which 
schools  they  plan  to  visit  during  the  day 
and  where  they  would  like  to  have  lunch. 
Plans  are  made  accordingly,  with  princi- 


pals, vice-principals,  or  senior  students 
acting  as  tour  guides.  Staffs  of  some 
schools  prepare  a potluck  luncheon  in  the 
staff  room  for  the  ‘tourists.’  At  times,  the 
entire  staff  and  the  visitors  lunch  at  a local 
restaurant;  some  officials  choose  to  sample 
the  bill  of  fare  in  a secondary  school 
cafeteria,  eating  either  with  students  or  in 
the  staff  lunchroom. 

All  staff  members  in  the  host  families  are 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Education  Council,  usually  held  after 
school  hours  at  the  local  secondary  school. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  a half-hour  reception  is 
held  for  those  who  are  teaching  in  Peel  for 
the  first  time.  Director  of  Education  John 
Fraser  (sometimes  known  as  John  Peel) 
welcomes  them  to  the  system  and  intro- 
duces three  or  four  senior  administrators. 
They  then  chat  over  coffee  and  cookies 
until  4 p.m.  when  the  ‘new’  teachers  join 
the  rest  of  the  staff  members  present, 
usually  in  the  auditorium  or  library.  The 
program  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting  varied 
each  month  while  a format  was  being 
sought  that  would  permit  real  communica- 
tion. 

At  the  first  couple  of  meetings,  the 
several  hundred  teachers  gathered  in  the 
auditorium  and,  following  the  introduction 
of  those  trustees  and  administrators  pre- 
sent, were  addressed  by  several  of  them, 
with  questions  invited  from  the  floor.  Since 
it  takes  quite  a bit  of  courage  to  stand  up 
and  ask  questions  in  front  of  an  audience  of 
over  three  hundred  people,  this  did  not 
seem  a successful  format. 

In  an  attempt  at  planned  spontaneity 
teachers  were  next  invited  to  submit 
questions  beforehand  to  the  local  superin- 
tendent who  was  to  chair  the  meeting,  and 
these  were  put  to  the  appropriate  adminis- 
trators, with  follow-up  questions  encour- 
aged from  the  floor.  Again,  this  format  did 
not  result  in  any  real  dialogue,  and  it 
sometimes  happened  that  a disproportion- 
ate amount  of  the  limited  time  available 
was  devoted  to  a particular  topic  that  really 
interested  only  a small  number  of  those 


present.  At  one  meeting,  several  numbers 
were  presented  by  choirs  and  instrumental 
groups  from  neighboring  elementary 
schools.  While  this  program  was  delightful, 
it  took  up  so  much  time  that  presentations 
planned  by  two  teachers  had  to  be  omitted. 

Next,  it  was  decided  that  after  greeting 
and  meeting  the  ‘new  teachers,’  the 
director,  the  superintendent  of  academic 
affairs  and  the  superintendent  of  business, 
each  with  associated  superintendents 
(program,  planning,  special  services, 
finance,  plant,  etc.),  would  go  to  separate 
locations  and  teachers  could  meet  with 
whichever  administrator  they  wished.  This 
format  resulted  in  smaller,  more  manage- 
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AND  FORTH 


able  groups  and  made  for  more  spontane- 
ous and  intimate  discussion.  ‘If  we  meet 
them  in  small  groups,’  said  one  teacher, 

‘we  can  see  the  wrinkles  on  their  faces  and 
will  know  they’re  human.’  The  small 
groups  had  the  advantage  too  that  at  the  5 
o’clock  closing  time,  those  who  wished 
could  leave,  while  those  interested  in 
pursuing  a particular  topic  could,  and  often 
did,  linger  to  discuss  it  more  fully. 

I asked  one  principal  how  he  felt  about 
Education  Council  days.  ‘Entirely  posi- 
tive,” he  said.  T can't  think  of  anything 
negative  at  all.’ 

It  should  be  noted  that  attendance  at  the 
afternoon  sessions  is  entirely  voluntary. 


While  principals  do  encourage  their  staff 
members  to  come,  they  were  asked  to 
make  it  clear  that  attendance  is  not 
compulsory.  It  was  felt  that  any  required 
attendance  would  be  self-defeating  and 
would  inhibit  the  type  of  rapport  which  is 
the  object  of  the  exercise. 

It  appears  to  this  observer  that  the  most 
productive  part  of  the  day  is  the  informal 
tour  of  the  schools.  The  effect  on 
administrators  — many  of  whom  would  not 
normally  be  inside  a school  from  one 
year’s  end  to  the  next  — could  almost  be 
called  exhilarating. 

Superintendent  of  Business  Affairs  Jack 
Brown  (the  granddaddy  of  the  system) 
gazed  around  the  foyer  of  one  school  and 
said,  ‘You  know,  I bought  this  site,  but  I 
don’t  think  I’ve  ever  been  in  the  building 
before.’ 

‘Through  this  process,  I will  be  in  over 
forty  schools  this  year.  Although  com- 
munications will  never  be  perfect,  unques- 
tionably the  Education  Council  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction,’  commented  Director  of 
Education  John  Fraser. 

‘The  personal  benefit  I receive,’  repQrts 
Superintendent  of  Academic  Affairs  Lloyd 
Dobson,  ‘is  that  not  only  do  I get 
information  but  I learn  the  intensity  of 
concern,  something  that  can  often  be 
filtered  out  as  it  goes  up  the  line.  I also  find 
out  what  the  school's  priorities  are,  which 
is  helpful  in  reviewing  priorities  with 
superintendents.’ 

Board  Chairman  Bob  Lagerquist  has 
attended  all  but  one  of  the  Education 
Council  meetings  and  welcomes  the  chance 
‘to  see  how  the  schools  operate.’ 

What  happens  is  that  administrators  and 
trustees  are  all  at  once  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  results  of  their  labors  — the 
happy  faces  of  busy  children,  in  colorful, 
well-equipped  classrooms,  going  about'the 
important  business  of  learning.  Suddenly, 


those  interminable  meetings  are  all  worth- 
while. The  teachers,  too,  obviously  enjoy 
the  classroom  visitors  and  appreciate  — as 
who  doesn’t?  — the  interest  shown  in  their 
work.  The  children  are  also  pleased.  One 
round-eyed  little  girl,  with  a primer 
clutched  to  her  chest,  confided  to  me,  quite 
awestruck,  ‘I  can  read  books  V Needless  to 
say,  she  didn’t  have  to  be  coaxed  into 
giving  a demonstration. 

There  is  one  hazard  in  all  this,  however  — 
calories.  Arriving  at  each  school,  one  is 
immediately  offered  coffee  and  perhaps  a 
doughnut,  which  it  seems  churlish  to 
refuse.  One  day,  after  a hearty  lunch  in  a 
school  cafeteria,  I arrived  at  my  next 
school  before  they  had  cleared  away  their 
potluck  lunch.  I was  pressed  to  taste 
several  of  the  mouth-watering  desserts  that 
had  been  created  by  teachers  who  could 
just  as  well  be  chefs.  The  second 
classroom  I visited  was  having  a birthday 
party  for  a little  girl  who  had  arrived  from 
Guyana  only  the  week  before  and  was 
being  initiated  into  Canadian  customs. 
Suddenly  a beaming  child  appeared  at  my 
elbow  with  a plate  holding  cake,  ice  cream, 
and  a piece  of  chocolate.  How  could  I 
refuse?  At  3:30  I was  politely  offered 
coffee  and  cookies  at  the  reception  for  new 
teachers,  and  just  as  politely  accepted. 

As  I drove  away,  I determined  that  on 
the  next  Education  Council  day,  I would 
make  the  rounds  with  a neat  sign  pinned  to 
my  back  reading: 

Please  Don’t  Feed  the  Information  Officer 
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The 

Beaehes 
Alternative 
School 


Charles  R.  Kahn 
Parent  Volunteer 


The  Beaches  Alternative  School  (BAS)  is  a 
two-room,  multi-age  school  located  in  the 
YMCA  building  at  907  Kingston  Road. 
Now  completing  its  second  year  of 
operation,  the  school  has  one  and  a half 
teachers  and  about  thirty-five  pupils  rang- 
ing in  age  from  four  to  eleven  (Junior 
Kindergarten  to  Grade  5). 

The  school  was  started  by  parents  in  the 
Beaches  area  of  Toronto  who  are  commit- 
ted to  the  ideas  that  parents  and  pupils  can 
and  should  have  a voice  in  the  direction 
and  control  of  their  school  and  that 
education  can  proceed  from  interest.  Key 
elements  in  the  school’s  philosophy  are: 

1 . Extensive  parent  participation  in  every 
phase  of  the  school  program  including: 

— staffing  and  curriculum 

— day-to-day  administration 

— continuous  communication  with  the 
teachers 

— active  involvement  in  the  classroom 

— determination  of  the  school’s 
philosophy. 

2.  A program  of  individualized  learning 
and  evaluation 

3.  Interaction  between  school  and  com- 
munity 

4.  A multi-age  grouping  of  pupils 
The  School  Program 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  when  children 
have  a desire  to  learn,  when  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  things  to  which  they  are  being 
exposed,  and  when  they  have  indepen- 
dence and  choice  in  the  activities  in  which 
they  are  involved,  they  function  and  learn 
better.  BAS  has  created  a learning 
environmer  that  encourages  children’s 
natural  inquisitiveness,  cooperation,  and 
interest. 

The  curriculum  at  BAS  is  child-centred. 
The  school’s  activities  and  programs  are 


individualized  to  suit  the  needs,  strengths, 
and  interests  of  each  child.  The  learning 
environment  is  congenial  and  relaxed; 
children  are  encouraged  and  helped  but  not 
pushed  or  bullied.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  children  work  together,  with  the 
guidance  and  help  of  the  teachers,  to  plan 
and  direct  their  own  curriculum.  They 
develop  their  own  programs,  deciding  on 
the  quantities  and  kinds  of  activities  they 
will  follow  on  a daily,  weekly,  or  monthly 
basis.  This  child-oriented  approach  ensures 
the  children’s  involvement  in  their  own 
learning. 

In  their  discussions,  the  children  dis- 
cover, not  surprisingly,  that  the  basic 
subjects  are  core  to  anything  and  every- 
thing they  want  to  do.  Accordingly  they 
enjoy  their  learning  and  they  complete 
their  studies  because  they  want  to  and  not 
because  they  have  to. 

Parents,  children,  and  teacher  work  as  a 
team.  Both  children  and  parents  bring  into 
the  classroom  particular  skills  and  in- 
terests. Soon  everyone  is  involved  in  one 
activity  or  another.  In  this  way,  activities 
in  art,  science,  music,  physical  education, 
and  crafts  are  brought  into  the  classroom. 
Everyone  invofved  in  the  school  quickly 
discovers  that  learning  is  fun. 

The  classroom  space  is  organized, 
planned,  and  maintained  by  the  children 
themselves.  They  choose  what  will  go  on 
the  walls  and  where  things  are  to  be 
advantageously  placed.  There  are  a variety 
of  learning  materials  available  for  all  levels, 
and  there  has  been  no  need  for  the 
standardized,  prepackaged  materials  that 
are  often  found  in  classrooms. 

BAS  tries  to  allow  children  to  interact  in 
a positive  way  by  sharing  their  experiences 
and  knowledge.  In  this  way,  the  children 
can  develop  positive  attitudes  toward 
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school  and  toward  their  own  capabilities. 
The  multi-age  grouping  has  made  teachers 
of  all  the  children  as  they  teach  and  share 
with  those  younger  than  themselves,  and 
often  with  those  older  than  themselves. 
Through  a process  of  mutual  discovery, 
children,  parents,  and  teacher  have  learned 
much  from  the  tremendous  variety  of 
materials,  skills,  and  personalities  that 
have  come  together  to  make  the  school. 

Part  of  the  school’s  basic  philosophy  is 
that  education  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
classroom.  It  is  essential  to  take  children 
out  into  the  world,  into  a variety  of 
situations  and  events.  Thanks  to  an 
enthusiastic  parent  body  who  organize  and 
supervise  outings,  BAS  pupils  visit  chil- 
dren’s libraries  and  bookstores,  the  Art 
Gallery  of  Ontario,  the  Royal  Ontario 
Museum,  crafts  and  exhibition  activities  at 
Harbourfront,  and  other  similar  city  re- 
sources. Athletic  activities  include  a 
regular  skating  afternoon  each  week,  a 
weekly  swimming  lesson  at  the  local 
secondary  school,  and  such  specially 
organized  outdoor  activities  as  a day  of 
cross-country  skiing  at  the  Metro  Zoo.  The 
Junior  and  Senior  kindergarten  have 
regular  outdoor  activities,  often  at  the 
beach  or  the  local  nature  trail.  The  school 
attempts  to  include  many  outings  that  are 
not  a usual  part  of  a school’s  program. 

Location  and  Staffing 

The  school  is  located  in  a ‘Y’  building  and 
makes  use  of  two  rooms.  A kitchen  and  a 
gymnasium  are  shared  by  the  school  and 
other  community  groups  that  occupy  the 
building.  This  aspect  of  shared  accommo- 
dation has  helped  the  children  to  develop 
cooperative  habits  that  will  be  useful  to 
them  throughout  their  lives. 

The  school  now  has  two  teachers  in  its 


classrooms  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  The  teachers  are  aided  by  the 
participation  of  many  other  adults.  Two 
parents  help  with  the  school’s  program 
every  morning,  and  at  least  one  parent 
comes  in  the  afternoon.  In  addition  to 
regularly  scheduled  shifts  by  parent  volun- 
teers, other  adults  have  brought  additional 
skills  and  interest  to  the  school. 

Parent  involvement  has  been  unstinting. 
Besides  the  regular  daily  duties,  parents 
make  themselves  available  in  great  num- 
bers when  additional  help  is  needed  with 
field  trips  or  with  the  organization  of  the 
classroom.  In  this  way,  parents  have 
painted  and  decorated  the  school  area  and 
have  helped  with  various  building  and 
maintenance  projects  that  arise  from  time 
to  time. 

Evaluation  and  Prospects  for  the  Future 

The  two  years  of  operation  have  been  very 
successful.  Most  of  the  original  goals  have 
been  reached  and  the  atmosphere  estab- 
lished is  positive  and  encouraging.  Al- 
though the  early  ideas  were  undoubtedly 
idealistic,  very  few  have  had  to  be 
discarded. 

Parent  participation  in  the  school  has 
been  one  of  the  school’s  biggest  assets. 
Although  many  other  alternative  schools 
have  found  that  the  initial  enthusiasm  of 
the  parent  body  tends  to  fall  off,  BAS  has 
not  had  this  experience.  Parents  have  been 
involved  in  the  classroom  on  a daily  basis 
and  have  regularly  attended  the  monthly 
policy  meetings  and  spur-of-the-moment 
meetings  that  have  been  necessary  from 
time  to  time.  Although  the  parents  are 
individuals  with  a variety  of  lifestyles  and 
backgrounds,  the  group  has  remained 
strong  and  cohesive.  Differences  of  opinion 
have  been  resolved  through  discussion  and 


consensus.  This  has  been  possible  through 
the  patience  and  interest  of  the  parents  and 
because  the  school’s  size  is  small  and 
workable. 

The  individualized  program  of  learning 
within  a multi-age  grouping  has  also 
worked  well.  The  presence  of  older 
children  in  the  classroom  gives  younger 
children  the  incentive  to  learn:  the 
accomplishments  of  older  pupils  give  the 
younger  ones  tangible  goals.  The  children 
also  help  each  other  in  the  learning 
process.  A child  who  has  mastered  a skill 
or  concept  enjoys  passing  it  on  to  another 
child.  Besides  these  academic  benefits,  the 
children  have  formed  friendships  that  are 
not  based  on  age  or  sex.  They  have 
developed  a very  real  concern  and  respect 
for  each  other  as  people. 

Different  children  require  different  learn- 
ing environments.  Therefore,  more  than 
one  type  of  school  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  these  differences.  BAS  is  one  alterna- 
tive. As  such,  it  meets  the  needs  of  some 
children,  but  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  all. 
As  with  other  schools,  some  children 
transfer  into  BAS  and  some  transfer  out.  In 
each  case,  the  child,  the  parents,  the 
teacher,  and  the  other  parents  work 
together  to  discover  how  best  to  meet  the 
child’s  needs.  In  each  case,  the  decision  to 
transfer  is  mutually  reached.  (Interestingly, 
one  transfer  out  of  the  school  was  from  a 
family  that  had  initially  enrolled  two 
children  in  the  school:  the  environment 
worked  well  for  one  but  not  for  the  other.) 

The  school  is  now  growing  slowly. 
Eventually  this  will  necessitate  more 
space.  However,  the  strength  of  the  school 
lies  in  slow  growth.  The  school  is 
determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  its  most 
important  element  — the  development  and 
education  of  children. 
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An  Outdoor  Program 


Tony  Fry 

Tony  Fry  and  Associates 


Educating  children  in  the  outdoors  is 
nothing  new.  However,  the  program 
offered  at  the  Elizabeth  F.  Brown  Memo- 
rial Camp  in  June  1976  and  June  1977  was 
different  in  that  half  of  the  students  were 
retarded  while  the  other  half  were  normal. 
This  program,  a cooperative  venture 
between  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services  and  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  was 
administered  by  my  own  organization, 
Tony  Fry  & Associates,  a Toronto 
management  firm. 

The  camp  is  located  on  Little  Elsie 
Lake,  approximately  ten  miles  northeast  of 
Minden,  Ontario.  It  has  hills,  trees, 
streams,  meadows,  a beach,  fish  in  the 
lake,  rocks,  butterflies,  loons,  dark  nights, 
and  cold  mornings  — just  like  many  other 
resident  children’s  camps.  The  camp  has 
cabins,  K.Y.B.O.s,  a dining  hall,  craft 
shop,  row  boats,  canoes,  sail  boats,  bows 
and  arrows,  a garden,  a nature  trail,  tents, 
and  back  packs  — just  like  many  other 
resident  children’s  camps.  The  camp  has 
campers  ages  eight  to  sixteen,  boys  and 
girls,  fat  and  thin,  tall  and  short,  some 
wear  glasses,  some  are  shy,  others 
aggressive,  some  have  curly  hair,  some  are 
blond  — just  like  many  other  resident 
children’s  camps.  At  the  camp,  the 
campers  sleep  in  cabins,  play  on  a 
Hebertism  course,  swim  in  the  lake,  eat  in 
the  dining  hall,  get  homesick,  forget  to 
write  home,  never  change  their  T-shirt,  fall 
and  scrape  their  knees,  catch  fish,  go  on 
canoe  trips  — just  like  many  other  resident 
children’s  camps.  Where  our  camp  was 
different  was  in  its  mix  of  retarded  and 
normal  students. 


In  1977,  we  organized  two  outdoor 
education  programs,  each  five  days  long. 
The  Peel  County  Board  of  Education  took 
one  program  and  sent  32  students  — 16 
retarded  and  16  normal  students.  The 
students,  all  in  grade  5,  came  from  two 
schools  in  Peel  County  that  were  presently 
integrated.  The  other  five-day  program  also 
enrolled  32  students,  but  from  grades  7,8, 
and  9.  These  students  came  from  inte- 
grated schools  in  Haliburton  and  Lindsay. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  at  the 
Elizabeth  F.  Brown  Memorial  Camp  was 
two-fold: 

1 . To  train  eight  15-  to  17-year-old  leaders 
how  to  work  with  children  in  an  integrated 
residential  camp  setting. 

2.  To  offer  a challenging  outdoor  educa- 
tion program  to  both  normal  and  moder- 
ately retarded  children  in  an  integrated 
environment. 

The  content  of  their  program  is  what  we 
shall  be  considering  in  this  article. 

All  activities  in  the  program  were  designed 
to  have  two  components  — educational/in- 
tellectual and  physical.  For  example,  we 
were  not  satisfied  simply  to  plant  a garden 
and  keep  eight  students  busy  doing  the 
physical  planting.  Soil  study,  weather, 
sunrise,  prevailing  winds,  and  so  on,  all 
became  part  of  the  gardening  activity.  By 
insisting  on  the  educational  as  well  as  the 
physical  component,  the  normal  students 
were  challenged,  and  when  it  came  to  the 
physical  work,  the  retarded  students  could 
more  than  hold  their  own  with  the  normal 
students.  One  little  retarded  student, 

Larry,  became  so  proficient  in  the  use  and 
balance  of  a wheelbarrow  that  he  would 
often  give  his  fellow  students  a ride  from 
the  dump  back  to  the  garden. 

Information  about  the  camp  and  its 
program  was  sent  to  the  Peel  County 
Board  of  Education  in  1976  and  to  both  this 
board  and  the  Haliburton  Board  of 
Education  in  1977.  Choice  of  schools  to 
participate  was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  persons  responsible  for  special  educa- 
tion for  the  two  boards.  The  principals  of 
the  schools  which  were  selected  then  met 
with  me  to  discuss  the  program  objectives. 
After  this  meeting,  students  were  invited  to 
attend  the  camp,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
parents  were  eager  to  have  their  child 
attend.  Finally,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
camp,  a meeting  was  scheduled  between 
the  camp  staff  and  the  registered  students 
and  their  parents.  Peel  County  held  such  a 
meeting,  but  Haliburton  decided  that  there 
was  no  need.  Our  own  view  was  that  the 
precamp  meeting  was  useful. 

Camp  Program 

The  camp  staff  divided  the  32  students  into 
four  groups  of  eight,  each  with  four 


retarded  and  four  normal  students.  Sleep- 
ing arrangements  in  the  cabins  (four 
students  to  a cabin)  were  also  determined 
by  the  camp  staff,  with  an  equal  division 
between  normal  and  retarded  students  in 
each.  The  principals  of  the  schools  made 
some  suggestions  regarding  the  grouping  of 
children  and,  for  the  most  part,  those 
suggestions  were  followed. 

The  five-day  program  was  tightly 
scheduled.  Each  day  was  divided  into  three 
major  program  periods.  The  morning  was 
reserved  for  cabin  program  during  which 
the  counsellor,  two  counsellors-in-training, 
and  eight  students  (four  retarded  and  four 
normal)  participated  in  an  activity  of  their 
choice.  In  the  afternoon,  the  camp  staff 
determined  each  student’s  activity,  and  in 
the  evening,  each  student  could  choose  his 
own  activity.  By  scheduling  each  day  in 
this  manner,  one  period’s  activity  was 
determined  by  the  group,  one  by  the  camp 
staff,  and  one  by  the  individual  student. 

We  found  this  to  be  a highly  successful 
arrangement. 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  program 
periods,  there  was  an  early  morning  run 
and  dip,  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon 
recreational  swimming,  group  games,  cabin 
and  individual  challenges,  and  so  on.  All  of 
these  activities  were  optional.  There  were 
also  scheduled  periods  for  cabin  and  camp 
cleanup^,  rest  periods,  meals,  all-camp  and 
cabin  campfires,  and  one  overnight  trip. 
Students  were  expected  to  participate  in 
these  activities. 

Because  there  should  be  a difference 
between  an  outdoor  education  and  a 
camping  program,  it  became  a matter  of 


with  a Difference 


staff  pride  to  ensure  that  education  was 
happening  — not  just  a fun  experience  in 
the  woods.  The  staff  would  take  the  time 
to  explain  to  the  students  why  one  type  of 
wood  was  used  in  the  sauna  and  another 
for  a reflector  fire.  Whenever  the  staff  saw 
an  opportunity  to  educate  or  challenge, 
they  would  take  it.  Sometimes  it  was  as 
simple  as  insisting  that  a particular  student 
cut  his  own  meat,  sometimes  as  difficult  as 
encouraging  another  student  to  swim  in 
deep  water. 

In  a residential  camp  setting  it  is  fairly  easy 
to  determine  whether  your  young  guests 
are  enjoying  themselves.  If  they  are,  you 
seldom  see  anyone  sitting  around  while 
activities  are  scheduled,  few  letters  are 
written  to  parents  voluntarily,  food  is 
seldom  returned  to  the  kitchen,  there  is  no 
need  for  a wake-up  bell,  and  most  of  the 
campers  are  surprised  to  learn  that  there  is 
a nurse  at  camp.  Certainly  this  was  the 
experience  at  our  camp,  and  our  opinion 
that  the  students  enjoyed  themselves  was 
supported  by  the  several  delightful  letters 
from  both  students  and  parents.  The 
directors  of  special  education  and  the 
principals  all  came  to  visit  us  and  the 
principals  have  already  requested  that  their 
schools  be  chosen  again  next  year  if  the 
program  is  continued.  Furthermore,  we 
had  a number  of  visits  from  teachers  from 
schools  not  directly  involved  in  the 
program. 

A detailed  report  of  the  outdoor  educa- 
tion program  of  1976  may  be  obtained 
through  the  Ontario  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded.  The  1977  report  is  also 
available  but  is  less  extensive. 


Observations  and  Comments 

— The  meeting  between  the  camp  staff, 
teachers,  parents,  and  students  in  Peel 
County  was  most  successful.  We  feel  that 
such  meetings  can  preclude  most  of  the 
first-day  anxieties,  allowing  the  staff  to 
begin  the  outdoor  education  program  on 
the  first  day.  Such  a meeting  can  also  set 
an  educational  tone  and  reduce  the  number 
of  phone  calls  from  homesick  parents. 

— Following  two  recent  accidents  during 
out-of-class  study,  the  Peel  County  Board 
of  Education  insisted  that  no  water  craft  be 
used  in  the  program.  At  first  the  camp  staff 
saw  this  as  restricting.  However,  as  it 
turned  out,  the  regulation  was  good.  The 
use  of  sailboats  and  canoes  would  have 
been  strictly  recreational,  and  we  discov- 
ered many  other  exciting  outdoor  pursuits 
far  superior  to  sailing  and  canoeing  for  an 
outdoor  education  program. 

— In  these  days  of  the  open  classroom,  we 
were  unsure  how  students  would  react  to  a 
tight  schedule,  but  we  did  not  experience 
any  behavior  problems  as  a result  of  the 
schedule  and  the  students  had  no  difficulty 
in  choosing  from  the  list  of  activities  that 
was  presented  each  program  period. 

— The  dining  hall  did  not  have  a formal  or 
structured  seating  plan.  Students  and  staff 
sat  where  they  felt  most  comfortable.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  for  the  most  part 
students  and  staff  tended  to  occupy  the 
same  seat  meal  after  meal.  Students,  both 
retarded  and  normal,  enjoyed  sharing  a 
table  with  a staff  member. 

— The  most  successful  activities  were 
those  that  involved  all  the  students  to  such 
an  extent  that  eventually  the -staff  person 
could  withdraw.  Building  the  Hebertism 
course,  rock  gardening,  tree  planting,  and 
fence  building  were  examples  of  these 
kinds  of  activities.  We  tried  to  encourage, 
without  coercing,  an  even  number  of 
retarded  and  normal  students  to  participate 
in  each  activity,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
staff  person  became  concerned  that  there 
was  only  one  retarded  student  working  on 
fence  building  that  he  realized  that  in  fact 
two  of  the  four  students  were  retarded. 

The  least  successful  activities  were  those 
directed  by  the  staff  with  little  active 
involvement  of  students.  Examples  were 
the  ant  colony  and  the  weather  station. 

— The  two  staff  with  training  in  working 
with  mentally  retarded  people  were  faster 
to  move  in  and  assist  retarded  students 
than  were  the  staff  who  did  not  have  prior 
training  in  this  area.  When  this  was  pointed 
out,  the  trained  staff  agreed  to  hold  back 
and,  in  most  cases,  the  retarded  students 
either  solved  their  own  problems  or  sought 
help  from  one  of  their  fellow  students. 

Meal  time  is  an  excellent  example.  All 
students,  both  normal  and  retarded,  were 
quite  capable  of  serving  and  feeding 


themselves.  However,  most  staff  and  older 
normal  students  wanted  to  assist  the 
retarded  students,  whether  they  needed  it 
or  not.  Meal  times  became  much  more 
enjoyable  when  everyone  did  less 
parenting. 

— The  staff  felt  that  the  older  students 
integrated  more  easily.  The  normal 
younger  students  'took  care  of  the 
retarded,  whereas  the  older  students  (age 
13  and  older)  seemed  to  assist  the  retarded 
students  rather  than  do  things  for  them. 

The  best  example  I can  give  is  that  of  a 
16-year-old  retarded  camper  who  had  no 
legs  and  was  in  a wheelchair.  The  younger 
students  and  the  staff  were  prepared  to 
push  him  everywhere,  but  after  day  1. 
when  it  was  mentioned  that  he  should 
struggle  a little  more,  he  recruited  his  own 
help  from  his  student  peers. 

— Although  they  came  from  inte- 
grated schools,  many  of  the  normal 
students  were  seeing  retarded  students  ‘up 
close’  for  the  first  time.  Meetings  were  held 
with  the  two  sets  of  students.  The  normal 
students  said  they  did  feel  a little  strange 
around  the  retarded  children  at  first,  but 
after  the  first  night  they  did  not  seem  to 
think  there  was  much  difference,  only  that 
the  retarded  boy  or  girl  took  a little  longer 
to  do  some  things.  The  retarded  campers 
said  they  did  not  feel  strange  around  those 
'other  kids,’  but  for  some  reason  they 
thought  the  normal  boys  and  girls  were 
younger  than  they  were. 

— In  the  two  years  that  the  program  has 
been  operating,  we  did  not  have  any 
behavior  problems  worthy  of  note. 

Finally,  the  openness  and  cooperation 
between  the  Ministry,  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  Ontario  Association  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  was  vital  to  the 
program's  success. 
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La  science  de  la  litterature  et 
l’enseignement  de  la  Iangue 
et  de  la  litterature 

Patrick  Imbert 
University  of  Ottawa 


Force  est  bien  de  constater  que,  si  les 
techniques  d’enseignement  de  la  Iangue  ont 
beaucoup  evolue  en  un  peu  plus  d’une 
decennie,  il  n’en  est  malheureusement  pas 
de  meme  pour  la  litterature.  D’autre  part, 
on  s’aper^oit  bien  vite,  en  ce  qui  conceme 
l'enseignement  de  la  Iangue,  que,  passe  un 
certain  niveau  de  connaissances,  les 
methodes  manquent,  car  la  tache  s’avere 
de  plus  en  plus  complexe. 

En  effet,  par  quels  moyens  efficaces 
ameliorer  vraiment  la  Iangue  d’un  etudiant 
qui  se  trouve  en  12e  annee  et  dont, 
pourtant,  la  Iangue,  tant  ecrite  que  parlee, 
necessite  encore  des  enrichissements  et 
des  corrections?  II  semble  bien  qu’a  ce 
niveau  de  12e  annee,  Iangue  et  litterature 
doivent  etre  liees  et  que  l’apprentissage  de 
l’une  n’aille  pas  sans  I’autre.  L’ameliora- 
tion  de  la  Iangue  ne  va  pas  sans  apprendre 
a se  servir  de  techniques  de  composition  et 
de  style  complexes  qui  depassent  les 
traditionnels  exercices  de  grammaire,  tels 
ceux  jouant  sur  la  concordance  des  temps 
ou  les  anaphoriques.1  Bien  sur,  il  faut  aussi 
remettre  en  question  nettement  une  man- 
iere d’enseigner  la  litterature  extremement 
traditionnelle.  Laglose  historico- 
sociologique  s’elaborant  a partir  de  textes 
qui  sont  reduits  a 1’etat  de  pretextes  doit 
etre,  en  partie  mise  de  cote.  Elle  doit 
laisser  la  place  a une  etude  du  fonctionne- 
ment,  non  seulement  de  la  phrase  bien 
construite  (la  Iangue),  mais  aussi  de 
I’enchainement  des  phrases  dans  un  texte 
coherent  et  des  differentes  manieres  de 
produire  un  texte.  II  ne  s’agit  done  pas, 
bien  sur,  de  revenir  aux  erreurs  du  passe  et 
d’apprendre  la  Iangue  a partir  de  la 
litterature,  mais  d’etudier  la  Iangue  et  la 
litterature  reunies,  a partir  de  I’elargisse- 
ment  de  la  notion  de  Iangue  qui  va  de  la 
phrase  bien  construite,  a l’au-dela  de  la 
phrase,  a 1’enchainement  des  phrases  et 
aux  diverses  manieres  et  techniques  de 
presenter  des  evenements,  des  contenus.. 

Enchainement 

‘Si  . . . un  cours  sur  la  poesie  ne  permet  a 
personne  d’ecrire  un  bon  poeme,  il 
convient  d’ajouter  qu’un  cours  de  poesie 
n'a  jamais  non  plus  permis  de  prouver  a 
personne  qu’un  poeme  est  bon.’2  Ce 
constat  d’echec  relatif  prouve  done  que, 
jusqu’a  maintenant,  dans  l’enseignement 
de  la  litterature,  on  a fait  fausse  route, 
puisque  l’enseignement  de  la  Iangue  est 
tout  different.  Il  permet,  en  effet,  aux  gens 
de  s’exprimer  de  mieux  en  mieux  dans 
celle-ci.  Done,  au  lieu  de  communiquer  une 
certaine  culture  (qui  peut  d’ailleurs  etre 
communiquee  de  surcroit),  il  faut  se 
consacrer  a l'etude  d’une  serie  de 


techniques  d’ecritures  et  degager  la  multip- 
licity de  codes  a l’oeuvre  dans  un  texte 
litteraire  pris  au  sens  large  (litterature, 
textes  journalistiques,  pubheite,  etc.).  Ces 
techniques,  certes,  ne  doivent  pas  etre 
coupees  de  la  linguistique  et  de  l’apprentis- 
sage  de  la  Iangue.  En  effet,  entre  le  mot,  la 
phrase  et  l’au-dela  de  la  phrase,  e’est-a- 
dire  entre  l’enchainement  des  phrases  (voir 
les  anaphoriques)  puis  des  paragraphes, 
puis  de  I’enchainement  du  recit  comme 
histoire  (l’intrigue)  et  la  presentation  de 
celui-ci  au  niveau  du  recit  comme  discours3 
(la  maniere  de  presenter  1' intrigue:  mod- 
alites,  visions,  etc.),  il  y a complete 
interdependance . 

Buts 

A partir  de  ces  quelques  reflexions 
theoriques,  on  propose  done  un  plan  qui 
permettrait  d’ameliorer  la  maniere  de 
s’exprimer  (ecrit  surtout)  des  etudiants  de 
12e  annee  tout  en  les  mettant  en  contact 
avec  des  textes  litteraires  qui  sont  choisis 
en  fonction  des  problemes  particuliers  que 
Ton  veut  illustrer.  Ce  plan  est  fonde  sur 
une  progression  qui  va  du  plus  facile  au 
plus  complique.  Les  buts  sont,  au  depart, 
de  faire  prendre  conscience  aux  etudiants 
de  l’impact  que  peuvent  avoir  differents 
types  d’expressions,  differentes  manieres 
de  raconter  une  histoire.  Il  est  aussi  de  les 
sensibiliser  a une  perception  plus  attentive 
des  textes.  Par  la  suite,  on  tentera 
d’engager  activement  ces  etudiants  dans  la 
production  meme  de  textes,  en  leur 
donnant  certaines  regies  precises  a suivre 
ou  certains  modeles.  Ces  modeles,  dont  les 
etudiants  auront  deja  une  connaissance 
passive,  puisque  ce  sont  ceux  qui  auront 
ete  analyses,  serviront  de  guide  qu’il 
faudra  suivre  partiellement  seulement.  Le 
jeu  sur  une  structure  ressemblance/diffe- 
rence  est  eminemment  formateur  comme  le 
demontrent  la  plupart  des  ecrivains  debut- 
ants (ou  non)  qui  pastichent  (structure 
ressemblance/difference)  des  textes  qu’ils 
aiment  avant  de  maitriser  vraiment  leur 
style  propre. 

Programme 

On  peut  done  etablir  le  programme 
succinct  suivant  qui  respecte  diverses 
etapes  du  point  de  vue  de  l’interet  et  du 
rapport  entre  analyse  (passive)  et  produc- 
tion (active).  Certes,  chaque  etape 
meriterait  une  elaboration  assez  longue  et 
pourrait  etre  illustree,  et  corrigee  si 
necessaire,  par  des  experiences  signi- 
ficatives  faites  dans  la  pratique  meme  de 
l’enseignement  en  classe.  Nous  nous 
contenterons,  faute  de  place,  de  ce 
programme,  pour  cette  fois. 


1)  On  prendra  d’abord  des  enonces  sim- 
ples comme  des  proverbes: 

Apres  la  pluie,  le  beau  temps. 

Pierre  qui  roule  n’amasse  pas  mousse. 

On  posera  des  questions  concemant  la 
difference  entre  le  langage  ordinaire  et  les 
proverbes.  On  fera  remarquer  la  non 
grammaticalite  de  certains  et  on  demandera 
de  les  corriger  pour  les  rendre'cOnformes  a 
la  syntaxe.  De  plus,  rien  n’empeche, 
comme  dans  n’importe  quelle  partie  de  ce 
programme,  de  degager  de  ces  elements 
linguistiques  et  deja  litteraires  un  contenu 
culturel  et  de  faire  prendre  conscience  que 
le  meme  contenu  peut  etre  present  dans 
d’autres  langues  ou  dans  d’autres  cultures. 

A partir  de  ces  exemples,  on  soulignera 
l’impact  que  peut  avoir  la  modification  de 
syntagmes  Ages  comme  les  proverbes  ou 
les  cliches: 

‘Mais  je  ne  rampe  pas  assez  vite.  Rien  ne 
serf  de  ramper,  il  faut  partir  a point.’  (R. 
Ducharme,  L’Avalee  des  avales,  p.  50) 

‘Je  n'etais  pas  un  imbecile,  f en  avais 
quand  meme  le  salaire.’  (J.  Ferron,  La 
Nuit,  p.  9) 

[Modification  de  la  phrase  stereotypee: 

Ce  n’ est  pas  un  imbecile,  il  en  a quand 
meme  I’ air.] 

De  plus,  on  fera  prendre  conscience  aux 
etudiants  de  la  maniere  erronee  dont  ils 
penjoivent  parfois  un  texte  ou  une 
conversation: 

‘Nous  vivions  honorablement,  un  peu 
au-dessus  du  voisinage  ouvrier,  un  peu 
en-dessous  de  nos  moyens.’  (J.  Ferron,  La 
Nuit,  p.  9) 

A partir  de  cette  phrase  (utilisee  pour 
verifier  la  perception  des  etudiants),  trente 
pour  cent  des  etudiants  ont  affirme  de 
prime  abord  que  l’individu  dont  on  parle 
avait  des  dettes.  Ils  ont  tout  simplement 
projete  le  stereotype  linguistique  et  culturel 
‘vivre  au-dessus  de  ses  moyens’  sur  ce 
texte  ou  pourtant  Ferron  se  sert  de  cette 
modification  pour  remettre  en  question  ce 
meme  stereotype.  ENCODAGE:  Comme 
l’etudiant  doit  aussi  etre  actif,  on  lui  fera 
chercher  des  proverbes  et  on  lui  dira  de  les 
modifier  et  de  mesurer  l’impact  que  peut 
avoir  cette  modification.  (Note:  le  pedagogue 
pourra  se  souvenir  par  exemple  de  la  theorie 
des  lapsus  de  Freud  dans  Le  mot  d’  esprit  et 
ses  rapports  avec  I’inconscient.) 

2)  Apres  cette  premiere  etape  captivant 
l’etudiant,  on  passera  a des  exercices  de 
decodage-encodage  au  niveau  de  transfor- 
mations de  textes  litteraires;  elles  ont  pour 
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but  de  pratiquer  les  ressources  linguis- 
tiques  au  niveau  d’un  texte.  On  note  les 
grands  traits  de  style  d’un  texte  puis  on 
passe  a deux  types  d’encodage: 

(a)  Changement  du  signifiant  en  gardant 
un  signifie  similaire;  on  procede  a des 
transformations  diverses  du  texte,  par 
exemple  passage  de  l’actif  au  passif  ou 
inversement,  utilisation  de  mots 
synonymes,  etc. 

(b)  Imitation  du  style  (signifiant)  en 
changeant  le  theme  (signifie). 

On  prend  alors  un  texte  original  et  un 
pastiche  de  celui-ci  et  on  compare  les  deux 
(ressemblance/difference  de  style,  ren- 
versement  de  theme).  ENCODAGE:  On 
essaiera  de  faire  produire  un  pastiche  par 
les  eleves.  Ceci,  evidemment,  modifie  la 
philosophic  generale  des  cours  d’expres- 
sion  fibre  ou  de  ‘Creative  writing,’  car  les 
etudiants  ont  besoin  d’une  direction  et 
celle-ci  est  foumie  par  les  modeles  a imiter 
partiellement.  Ceci  ne  signifie  pas  que 
l’expression  fibre  n’a  pas  sa  place  dans 
notre  programme.  Toutefois,  elle  doit 
s’enraciner  dans  une  connaissance  de  la 
norme  ou  des  normes,  des  modeles  qui 
sont  des  exemples  apportant  des  informa- 
jions  nouvelles  et  desquels  on  peut 
s’eloigner  a mesure  que  Ton  possede  une 
technique,  un  pouvoir  createur,  plus 
developpes.  Done,  jusqu’a  un  certain 
point,  nous  irions  a l’encontre  de  R.  Favry 
et  de  son  article  ‘L’Enseignement  de  la 
litterature  et  I’expression  fibre,’  dans 
Doubrovsky  et  Todorov,  L’Enseignement 
de  la  litterature  (p.  471). 

3)  La  science  de  la  litterature.  A partir  de 
ces  elements  qui  auront  permis  de  lier 
langue  et  litterature,  de  faire  prendre 
conscience  aux  etudiants  de  leurs  lacunes 
tout  en  leur  donnant  confiance,  puisqu’ils 
ont  pu  creer,  devenir  actifs,  jouer  avec  les 
phrases  et  les  mots,  il  serait  bon  d’integrer 
d’autres  recherches  en  science  de  la 
litterature  en  n’oubliant  pas  que  langue  et 
litterature  ne  sont,  la  non  plus,  pas  coupees 
l'une  de  I’autre.  En  effet,  langue  et 
litterature  peuvent  etre  considerees  toutes 
deux  comme  les  transformations  codees 
d'un  contenu  semantique  particulier  qui, 
lui  meme,  peut  se  manifester  par  le 
truchement  d’autres  codes:  peinture, 
gestes,  etc. 

4)  Recit  comme  histoire.  Depuis  les  con- 
structions de  phrases  bien  formees,  en 
passant  par  les  anaphoriques,  la  concor- 
dance des  temps  et  par  le  paragraphe  bien 
construit  (ne  ressemblant  pas  au  passage 
suivant:  Jean  est  grand;  deux  fois  deux  font 
quatre;  bien  mal  acquis  ne  profite  jamais, 
l’autobus  fon?ait  sur  le  port,  etc.)  jusqu’au 
recit  coherent4  qui  repose  sur  des 
noyaux  de  significations  (fonctions  et 
agents  d'actions;  semes),5  il  y a 
continuity.  L'enchainement  des  propos  sur 
le  monde  se  maintient,  depuis  les  mots 
relies  entre  eux,  les  syntagmes  figes, 
jusqu'aux  phrases  et  aux  recits  complets. 

5)  Au  niveau  des  phrases,  du  lien  entre 
elles  et  du  recit  comme  histoire,  il  serait 
souhaitable  de  jouer  sur  deux  types 


d’exercices:  DECODAGE:  Faire  analyser 
dans  des  textes  courts  et  fortement 
fonctionnels  (e’est-a-dire  avec  une  intrigue 
forte)  la  permanence  d’agents  d’actions  et 
l’enchainement  logique,  causal  et  temporel 
des  actions.  On  pourra  aussi  comparer  des 
articles  de  joumaux  dont  l’un  sera  obscur 
car  les  liens  logiques  ne  seront  pas 
respectes,  tandis  que  l’autre  manifestera  la 
presence  de  ces  liens  et  aboutira  ainsi  a 
une  demonstration  nette.  ENCODAGE: 
Demontrer  la  permanence  des  agents 
d’actions  et  l’enchainement,  en  faisant 
produire  des  resumes  de  ce  texte  (actions  ou 
fonctions  et  agents  d’actions)  pour  aboutir 
a un  resume  unique  apres  comparaison  de 
divers  resumes;  a 1’ oppose  on  montrera 
qu’il  est  impossible  de  resumer  une 
description.  On  pourra  voir,  a partir  du 
resume  comment  le  meme  recit  peut  etre 
raconte  par  l’entremise  d’autres  media 
(suites  de  dessins,  cinema,  etc.). 

ENCODAGE:  Toujours  a partir  du 
resume  du  texte  initial  (en  ayant  repris  le 
texte  original  aux  etudiants,  mais  en  ayant 
constitue  une  liste  supplemental 
d’elements  (structures  syntaxiques  recur- 
rentes,  mots  cles,  etc.),  on  essayera  de 
faire  reconstituer  une  partie  ou  la  totalite 
du  texte  que  le  professeur  a sous  les  yeux. 
Cette  reconstitution  fera  prendre  consci- 
ence du  fait  que,  pour  ecrire  un  texte,  il 
faut  aussi  prendre  en  consideration  les 
categories  du  recit  comme  discours  (la 
maniere  de  presenter  le  recit  comme 
histoire),  s’enracinant  souvent  au  niveau 
linguistique  dans  la  presence  ou  l’absence 
de  quelques  mots  (adjectifs  evaluatifs  ou 
non  pour  le  ‘point  de  vue,’  etc.).6 

6)  Recit  comme  discours.  ENCODAGE:  Il 
serait  bon  ici  de  reprendre  le  resume  du 
texte  et,  au  lieu  de  le  faire  reconstituer  par 
les  etudiants  comme  cela  a deja  ete  fait,  de 
leur  demander  de  le  reecrire  sous  forfne  de 
dialogue,  par  exemple.  Ainsi  sera  soulignee 
la  difficulte  de  cet  apprentissage  des 
diverses  manieres  d’ecrire  un  texte.  En- 
suite  on  fera  quelques  exercices  pour 
rappeler  les  differences  entre  style  direct, 
indirect,  etc.  Ceci  permet  de  noter  que, 
meme  si  le  theme  d’un  texte  est  maintenu, 
les  categories  du  discours  litteraire  (du 
‘point  de  vue’  au  genre)  se  superposent  et 
modifient  le  contenu  (voir  avec  deux  codes 
differents:  La  Guerre,  Yes  Sir  de  Roch 
Carrier  sous  forme  de  roman  et  de  piece  de 
theatre). 

DECODAGE:  C’est  alors  qu’on  choisit 
des  textes  ou  on  etudie  les  differentes 
categories  du  discours  telles  que  les 
presente  T.  Todorov7.  Exemple:  On 
peut  penser  a un  recit  ou  le  narrateur  dit 
d'un  personnage  ‘il  ne  pensait  pas  a 
regarder  en  Fair';  on  a affaire  a un 
narrateur  omniscient  puisque  quelqu'un 
pense  ce  que  le  personnage  ne  pense  pas. 
Cet  exemple  s’oppose  au  texte  ou  le 
narrateur  en  sait  moins  que  le  personnage 
et  ou  Ton  assiste  a un  mode  de 
presentation  behavioriste.  Ces  differences 
se  marquent  evidemment  a la  fois  au 
niveau  du  choix  du  vocabulaire,  puisque 
tous  les  qualificatifs  comportant  un  juge- 


ment  de  valeur  sont  elimines  de  ce  dernier 
discours,  ainsi  qu’au  niveau  des  unites  les 
plus  larges. 

ENCODAGE:  Le  professeur  fait  pro- 
duire aux  etudiants,  a partir  d’un  resume 
tire  du  texte  litteraire  qui  a servi  pour 
l’analyse  du  recit  comme  histoire,  des 
passages  sous  forme  de  differents  aspects 
et  de  differents  modes  de  discours. 

Conclusion 

Bien  sur,  ce  programme,  tel  qu’il  est, 
apparait  assez  rapide.  Toutefois,  il  faut 
bien  voir  que  rien  n’empeche  de  varier 
davantage  et  de  retourner  si  necessaire  aux 
problemes  poses,  par  exemple,  par  les 
proverbes,  au  depart.  Rien  n’empeche,  non 
plus,  de  s’attarder  davantage  sur  un  aspect 
plutot  que  sur  un  autre,  selon  l’aptitude  des 
etudiants.  De  toute  maniere,  en  plus 
d’elargir  les  capacites  d’expression  de 
l’etudiant  qui  est  tres  souvent  engage 
activement  dans  le  processus  de  creation, 
alors  qu’il  suit  des  regies  et  des  modeles 
precis,  cette  technique  securise  chaque 
participant  en  donnant  une  certaine  fierte 
de  l’outil  linguistique/litteraire  et  un  plaisir 
d’ecrire  certain.  Cette  pratique  represente 
alors  en  meme  temps  une  demarche  de 
liberation  vis  a vis  un  code  linguistique 
qu’on  ne  pratique  plus  avec  la  meme 
difficulte  car  on  en  connait  suffisamment  le 
fonctionnement  pour  etre  des  lors  capable 
de  le  modifier.  Toutefois,  pour  atteindre  a 
ce  type  de  creativite  (ecart  par  rapport  a un 
modele  ou  a une  norme),  il  est  bon 
d’exploiter  toutes  les  ressources  que 
permet  ce  modele.  Ainsi,  on  utilisera  des 
textes  plus  proches  d’une  norme  (gram- 
maire,  bon  usage)  que  de  la  deviance 
(joual,  surrealisme). 

C’est  dans  cette  optique  que  Ton  peut 
parler  d’un  enseignement  adapte  au  milieu 
et  aux  realites  du  monde  modeme.  De 
cette  fa?on,  la  science  de  la  litterature  peut 
contribuer  a ameliorer  l’enseignement  de  la 
langue  et  de  la  litterature  (liees  etroite- 
ment)  au  niveau  de  la  12e  annee.  Elle 
permet,  en  particulier,  de  preparer  les 
etudiants  qui  vont  se  rendre  a l’universite 
ainsi  que  ceux  qui.  dans  le  monde 
professionnel,  devront  produire  des  arti- 
cles, des  resumes  coherents  ou  des 
rapports  clairs. 

Notes: 

1.  Voir  G.  Galichet,  L.  Chatelain,  et  R. 
Galichet,  Grammaire  frangaise  e.xpliquee, 
(Paris:  Lavauzelle,  1972),  p.  474. 

2.  Doubrovsky  et  Todorov,  L'Enseigne- 
ment  de  la  litterature  (Paris:  Plon,  1971). 

3.  T.  Todoro \,Le  Structuralisme: 
Poetique  (Paris:  Seuil,  Coll.  Points,  1974). 

p.  111. 

4.  Voir  les  exemples  dans  S.  Joachim,  Le 
frangais  au  college  (Montreal:  P.U.Q., 
1978),  p.  285. 

5.  Voir  la  revue  Communications,  no.  8. 
1966  (Paris:  Seuil). 

6.  Voir  T.  Todorov,  Le  Structuralisme: 
Poetique. 

7.  Op.  cit. 
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An  Effective  Early  Reading  Program 


Richard  Thomae,  Martha  Light,  Mary  Southcott 
Kingslake  Public  School 

The  program  described  in  this  article 
originated  out  of  a previous  article,  ‘Early 
Reading:  Natural  or  Unnatural,  ’ published 
in  Orbit  20  December  1973.  As  a result  of 
reading  this  article,  Ralph  Belfry,  the 
Principal  of  Kingslake  Public  School, 
invited  the  author,  Ragan  Callaway,  to 
discuss  his  theories  at  a school  meeting.  As 
an  editor,  one  lives  in  hope  that  one's 
journal  is  having  some  impact;  but  one 
seldom  knows,  and  information  of  this  kind 
is  very  encouraging  — Editor. 

This  article  presents  an  early  reading 
program  and  the  influence  of  the  program 
on  later  achievement  scores.  Mary  South- 
cott, a kindergarten  teacher  at  Kingslake 
Public  School,  in  the  Borough  of  North 
York,  Metropolitan  Toronto,  developed 
the  program,  which  encompasses  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Kindergarten  levels.  The 
Individualized  Language  Experience  Read- 
ing Program,  an  extension  of  the  regular 
kindergarten  curriculum,  was  originally 
introduced  to  Junior  Kindergarten  children 
in  April  1974.  Because  of  the  high  level  of 
achievement  exhibited  by  this  group  of 
children,  all  kindergarten  teachers  at 
Kingslake  provide  a similar  opportunity  for 
their  students  to  read. 

The  incorporation  of  the  early  reading 
program  into  the  kindergarten  setting 
occurred  with  ease.  During  the  scheduled 
time  allotted  for  self-directed  activity, 
several  options  were  available  to  each 
child:  for  instance,  sand  and  water  play, 
picture-making  and  creative  activities, 
blocks  and  large  muscle  equipment, 
dramatization,  puzzles  and  manipulative 
toys,  the  reading  centre,  or  other  current 
interest  areas.  The  children  were  encour- 
aged to  participate  in  all  activities  by 
rotating  freely  from  one  centre  to  another. 
The  informal  atmosphere  of  the  classroom 
promoted  spontaneity  and  an  opportunity 
to  develop  communication  skills. 

Extensive  use  of  adult  volunteers  to 
assist  children  with  tasks  at  nonreading 
activity  areas  allowed  the  teacher  to  devote 
maximum  attention  to  individuals  at  the 
reading  centre.  A workshop  for  volunteers 
was  held  to  make  them  aware  of  their 
important  role  in  the  classroom  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  would  be  expected 
to  relate  to  the  individual  needs  of  young 
children. 

The  reading  centre  comprised  a round 
table,  chairs  of  appropriate  size,  book- 
shelves, and  pictures;  it  was  situated  in  the 
kindergarten  classroom.  In  this  setting,  the 
reading  centre  held  the  same  importance 
and  common  features  as  other  learning 


areas.  Materials  required  to  begin  this 
approach  to  reading  were  simple  and 
inexpensive  — newsprint,  crayons,  indi- 
vidual word  boxes,  and  flash  cards.  As  the 
children’s  recognition  vocabulary  ex- 
panded, it  became  necessary  and  satisfying 
to  increase  the  number  and  difficulty  of  the 
books.  In  addition,  movies,  filmstrips, 
tapes,  records,  and  teacher-made  games, 
helped  to  stimulate  language  development 
and  reinforce  word  recognition.  Most  of 
these  teaching  aids  were  available  in  the 
kindergarten  or  library  resource  area  in  the 
school. 

The  reading  program  can  be  described  in 
five  phases.  These  descriptive  sequences 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  absolute 
separations  in  the  process  of  reading. 
Rather,  the  categorization  into  phases 
permits  a sequential  description  of  the 
reading  program,  whereas  the  operation  of 
the  program  is  a progressive,  cumulative 
process.  Each  successive  phase  represents 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  required 
for  the  individual  child.  Every  child 
proceeds  through  each  phase  at  his  own 
rate,  based  on  ability  and  interest.  Accel- 
eration through  the  phases  depends  upon 
the  teacher’s  interpretation  of  the  child’s 
comprehension  at  each  phase.  A combina- 
tion of  daily  review  and  sincere  praise 
dominate  all  aspects  of  the  program. 

Phase  1 — Basic  Sight  Vocabulary 

This  phase  concentrates  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a meaningful  recognition  vocabu- 
lary, consisting  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  words, 
which  the  student  is  required  to  recognize 
with  ease.  The  development  of  each  child’s 
sight  vocabulary  continues  throughout  the 
entire  program.  All  phases  involve  the 
expansion  of  sight  vocabulary  and  com- 
plement the  emphasis  of  each  phase. 

The  teacher,  using  a felt  pen,  prints  each 
individual  word  in  lowercase  letters  on 
white  flash  cards.  Each  child  keeps  a small 
box,  labelled  with  his  name,  for  storing  his 
own  word  cards.  Relevant,  simple  words 
form  the  structure  of  the  beginning  sight 
vocabulary  — for  example,  the  first  words 
are  dad,  mom,  and  the  child’s  name.  The 
printed  form  of  verbs  becomes  relevant  by 
having  the  children  engage  in  the  suggested 
action  of  the  word.  For  instance,  the  verbs 
‘jump,’  ‘run,’  and  ‘stop’  are  easily  enacted 
by  the  children.  Similarly,  the  word  form 
of  concrete  nouns  becomes  meaningful  by 
having  individuals  close  the  ‘door’  or 
throw  the  ‘ball.’ 

The  teaching  procedure  involves  two  or 
three  minutes  with  each  child.  The  teacher 
presents  a word  to  the  child,  then  the 
teacher  pronounces  the  word,  and  finally, 
the  teacher  asks  the  child  to  say  the  word. 
Every  correct  response  is  praised.  This 


procedure  is  repeated  three  times;  then  the 
child  participates  at  other  activity  centres. 

The  second  session  with  a child  involves 
presentation  of  the  word  from  the  first 
lesson,  without  a priming  cue  as  to 
pronunciation.  The  teacher  asks  the  child, 
‘What  is  the  word?’  If  the  child  fails  to 
respond  correctly  within  a few  seconds, 
the  teacher  identifies  the  word  and  requests 
the  child  to  state  the  word.  Sincere, 
enthusiastic  praise  is  offered  by  the  teacher 
for  the  child’s  efforts.  New  words  are 
introduced,  following  the  same  procedure 
described  for  the  first  session,  only  when 
the  child  correctly  identifies  with  ease  the 
words  presented  previously. 

Phase  2 — Individual  Language  Experience 
The  individual  language  experience  phase 
is  concerned  with  the  child’s  oral  expres- 
sion of  thought,  accompanied  by  the 
teacher’s  illustration  of  the  child’s  conver- 
sation in  the  form  of  printed  words. 
Approximately  seventy  percent  of  the 
reading  program  is  spent  on  the  individual 
language  experience  phase. 

The  methodology  in  this  phase  involves 
a one-to-one  conversation  between  the 
teacher  and  the  student.  The  discussion 
focusses  on  the  child’s  experiences. 
Through  leading  questions,  the  teacher 
motivates  the  student  to  express  feelings, 
ideas,  and  imagination.  For  example,  the 
following  questions  might  be  asked:  ‘What 
did  you  do  yesterday  afternoon?  ‘What  is 
your  favorite  animal?’  or  ‘What  would  you 
like  to  be?’ 

Following  a brief  conversation,  the 
teacher  condenses  the  discussion  into  a 
simple,  short  sentence  which  represents 
the  central  idea  that  the  child  expresses. 
For  instance,  a conversation  about  shop- 
ping at  the  local  mall  might  be  summarized 
in  the  following  way:  ‘I  go  shopping,’  or  ‘I 
go  to  the  mall.’  This  statement  is  then 
printed  by  the  teacher  in  the  child’s  reading 
booklet.  Next,  the  teacher  points  out  each 
word  as  she  reads  aloud  the  sentence.  The 
child  repeats  the  expression  aloud.  A 
second  reading  of  the  sentence  by  both  the 
teacher  and  the  child  concludes  the  reading 
exercise.  To  complete  the  lesson,  the  child 
draws  a picture  which  illustrates  the 
sentence. 

This  procedure  may  also  be  reversed, 
with  the  child  first  drawing  a picture.  The 
ensuing  conversation  then  centres  on  the 
contents  of  the  picture.  A simple  short 
sentence  that  is  representative  of  the 
drawing  is  printed  by  the  teacher.  Then  the 
same  procedure  described  in  the  previous 
paragraph  is  implemented  for  the  reading 
exercise. 

Throughout  the  individual  language  ex- 
perience phase,  the  child  does  his  daily 
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treading  lessons  in  a work  booklet  which 
consists  of  five  blank  8V2"  x 1 1"  newsprint 
pages  stapled  along  one  side.  The  teacher 
encourages  every  child  to  take  the 
completed  booklet  home  and  re-read  it  to 
family  members.  Some  children  collect  a 
large  personal  library  of  their  own  stories 
over  the  course  of  a year. 

Each  child’s  sight  vocabulary  is  aug- 
mented throughout  this  phase  of  the 
program.  The  main  source  of  new  words 
originates  from  the  child’s  reading  book- 
lets, as  well  as  requests  by  a child  for 
specific  words.  The  method  of  presentation 
described  for  the  introduction  of  words  in 
Phase  1 is  replicated.  During  Phase  2,  the 
children  develop  a sight  vocabulary  which 
ranges  from  thirty  to  fifty  words. 

Phase  3 — Individual  Language  Experience 
and  Picture  Dictionary 

During  this  phase,  emphasis  is  placed  on 
continuation  of  the  individual  language 
experience  technique  described  in  the 
previous  phase.  However,  the  teacher 
expands  the  child’s  vocabulary,  increases 
sentence  length,  and  includes  more  than 
one  sentence  per  picture.  For  instance,  a 
conversation  about  shopping  at  the  mall 
might  be  expressed  as  follows:  ‘Yesterday 
Mom  and  I went  shopping  at  Fairview 
Mall.  We  bought  milk  and  bread.’ 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  school  year,  the 
majority  of  the  senior  kindergarten  children 
reach  this  particular  phase  of  the  reading 
program.  The  resulting  development  of 
sight  vocabulary  for  each  child  ranges  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  words. 

Approximately  thirty  percent  of  the 
children  continue  into  the  second  part  of 
Phase  3,  which  involves  the  introduction  of 
basic  phonetics.  The  development  of  a 
picture  dictionary  focusses  phonetically  the 
child’s  approach  to  printed  words. 

A child’s  picture  dictionary  consists  of  a 
blank  workbook  with  one  letter  of  the 
alphabet  per  page.  Each  letter  appears  in 
both  the  upper  and  lower  case  forms.  All 
pages  of  the  book  are  divided  into  four 
equal  sections.  The  teacher  demonstrates 
to  each  child  the  idea  of  different  letters 
‘saying’  different  sounds.  Children  in- 
volved in  this  phase  already  recognize 
likenesses  and  differences,  visually  and 


auditorily.  The  main  emphasis  centres 
upon  the  concept  that  the  same  letter  at  the 
beginning  of  different  words  sounds  the 
same.  The  teacher  then  encourages  the 
child  to  say  four  words  which  begin  with 
the  same  letter  appearing  on  the  page  in  his 
workbook.  The  teacher  prints  four  correct 
responses,  placing  one  word  per  quadrant. 
After  the  child  discovers  four  different 
words,  the  lesson  is  concluded  by  requiring 
the  child  to  draw  a picture  in  each  quadrant 
to  illustrate  the  particular  word. 

Phase  4 — Elementary  Books  and  Word 
Dictionary 

Up  to  ten  percent  of  the  total  class  become 
involved  in  this  phase  of  the  program.  A 
miniature  library  within  the  kindergarten 
classroom  provides  commercial  elementary 
books  and  primary  readers  as  the  main 
source  of  reading  material.  Children 
operating  within  this  phase  spend  less  time 
on  the  individual  language  experience.  The 
teacher  concentrates  upon  the  child’s 
comprehension  of  the  written  material, 
both  on  a page-by-page  level  and  a total 
comprehension  of  the  particular  story.  The 
teacher  assists  children  in  the  selection  of 
books  so  that  they  will  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  a barrage  of  new  vocabulary. 

The  study  of  fundamental  phonetics 
continues  during  this  phase  of  the  reading 
program.  The  development  of  the  child’s 
word  dictionary  reduces  emphasis  upon 
illustrating  each  word.  The  teacher  at- 
tempts to  elicit  from  each  child  many 
different  words  which  begin  with  the 
particular  letter  on  the  page  of  the  child’s 
dictionary  workbook.  To  assist  the  chil- 
dren, the  teacher  suggests  the  use  of  their 
individual  word  cards  as  a source  for 
words.  In  addition,  commercial  primary 
dictionaries  are  used  as  an  aid  for  locating 
appropriate  words. 

Phase  5 — Primary  and  Elementary 
Reading  Books 

The  one  percent  of  the  children  in  this 
phase  have  reached  a level  of  reading 
proficiency  which  allows  the  maximum 
utilization  of  sets  of  beginning  reading 
books.  The  child  selects  a book  from  the 
miniature  library  and  generally  reads  the 
book  privately.  The  lesson  consists  of  a 


re-reading  of  the  book  by  the  child  to  the 
teacher.  The  role  of  the  teacher  focusses  on 
the  introduction  of  the  reading  skills  of 
phraseology  and  of  punctuation.  The 
teacher  also  asks  comprehension  questions 
about  the  story.  Sometimes  the  child  reads 
aloud  to  the  class  or  a small  group  of 
children. 

Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  Scores 

The  results  in  figures  1 and  2 show 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  scores, 
two  years  later,  for  the  original  group  of 
children  who  began  the'early  reading 
program  either  in  their  junior  or  senior 
kindergarten  year  in  1974.  This  group  is 
composed  of  43  children  — 19  boys  and  24 
girls  — all  of  whom  continued  to  attend 
Kingslake  Public  School  for  grades  one  and 
two.  The  results  of  this  experimental  group 
are  compared  with  a group  of  32  children 
— 16  boys  and  16  girls.  None  of  this 
control  group  was  exposed  to  the  early 
reading  program.  The  socioeconomic 
background  of  both  groups  was  similar. 

The  only  basis  of  selection  was  whether  or 
not  the  children  had  received  early  reading 
instruction. 

The  results  for  the  subtests  of  Word 
Knowledge  and  Reading  are  presented  on 
the  accompanying  graphs.  The  children 
who  participated  in  the  kindergarten 
reading  program  have  significantly  higher 
Grade  Equivalents  both  at  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  grade  2.  Both  groups  exhibit 
expected  progress  over  the  school  year, 
but  the  experimental  group  maintained  its 
significant  advantage.  An  additional  fact 
relates  to  sex  differences  — boys  and  girls 
achieved  equally  well. 

The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
particular  group  of  children  did  benefit 
from  their  involvement  in  the  Kingslake 
Early  Reading  Program.  However,  it  is  too 
early  to  state  whether  or  not  the  favorable 
position  held  by  the  early  readers  at  the 
present  time  will  affect  their  reading  ability 
over  a lifetime  or  even  over  their  pupil 
lifetime.  Hopefully,  similar  tests  will  be 
carried  out  on  other  larger  groups  of 
kindergarten  children  engaged  in  early 
reading  programs  in  order  to  make 
comparisons  more  meaningful  and  to  arrive 
at  a more  complete  evaluation. 
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Teaching 
in  West  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States 

A COMPARISON 


Gerda  Lederer 

Scarsdale  High  School,  New  York 


Childhood  recollections  of  European 
schools  prompted  me  to  take  a leave  of 
absence  from  my  job  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  a suburban  secondary 
school  in  New  York  to  teach  at  an 
academic  secondary  school  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  of  mathematics 
and  science  in  West  Germany  had  promp- 
ted Hamburg  to  invite  American  teachers 
to  fill  the  ranks  while  German  teachers 
were  completing  their  training  and  until  the 
declining  birth  rate  made  itself  felt  at  the 
secondary  school  level. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  proved  to 
be  a fiasco.  In  the  naive  belief  that 
students  who  had  studied  English  would  be 
willing  to  study  science  and  mathematics  in 
this  foreign  tongue,  the  school  authorities 
had  hired  teachers  with  totally  inadequate 
command  of  the  German  language. 

The  second  year,  the  year  of  my  arrival, 
was  better.  The  new  group  of  American 
teachers  spoke  German  and  was  required 
to  teach  in  German.  Yet  subtle  differences 
due  to  variations  in  culture,  traditions,  and 
values  made  the  teaching  experience  in 
Germany  distinctly  different  from  teaching 
in  the  United  States.  A questionnaire  I 
circulated  among  the  American  teachers 
comparing  the  role  of  the  teacher  in 
Hamburg  with  that  role  in  the  United 
States  showed  a high  measure  of  agree- 
ment, illustrating  to  me  that  my  observa- 
tions were  shared  by  my  American 
colleagues  at  other  Hamburg  secondary 
schools. 

A Comparison  of  Two  Schools 

The  following  data  are  based  on  observa- 
tions made  during  extended  periods  as  a 
staff  member  of  the  Heilwig-Gymnasium  in 
Hamburg,  West  Germany,  and  of  the 
Scarsdale  High  School  in  Scarsdale,  New 


York.  These  two  schools  can  be  consi- 
dered comparable  for  the  purpose  of  this 
inquiry.  Both  schools  lie  outside  large 
cities,  both  draw  their  student  population 
from  upper-middle-class  families,  both 
schools  occupy  modern  plants,  and  both 
schools  have  teaching  staffs  composed  of  a 
core  of  teachers  long  employed  by  the 
school,  with  a sprinkling  of  new  teachers 
and  student  teachers  each  year. 

Heilwig-Gymnasium  has  a population  of 
about  900  students  in  grades  5 to  13. 
Scarsdale  High  School  has  1 800  students  in 
grades  9 to  12.  A large  percentage  of 
Heilwig  students,  like  most  Gymnasium 
students,  expects  to  attend  a university. 
Scarsdale’s  student  population  is  also 
university  oriented,  with  about  90%  of  any 
graduating  class  continuing  on  to  college. 

The  Teaching  Assignment 
The  Hamburg  teacher  is  licensed  in  two 
fields  of  specialization  (formerly  three  were 
customary)  and  teaches  classes  in  both. 

The  Scarsdale  teacher  has  classes  in  only 
one  field,  even  if  he  is  licensed  to  teach 
two. 

The  German  curriculum  includes  more 
subjects  than  the  American  and  thus  each 
course  meets  less  frequently.  A teacher  in 
Hamburg  may  meet  eleven  sets  of  students 
twice  a week,  and  he  may  have  six  to  eight 
preparations  in  two  subject  areas.  The 
Scarsdale  teacher  generally  has  three 
preparations  and  meets  five  sets  of 


students  four  or  five  times  a week. 

Class  sizes  vary  in  both  schools,  but  the 
average  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  Hamburg 
had  more  students  (30-35)  than  the  average 
in  Scarsdale  (23-27). 

A teacher  in  Hamburg  is  expected  to 
prepare  original  material  for  his  courses,  a 
task  he  cannot  fulfil  with  regularity  since 
the  large  teaching  load  does  not  allow 
sufficient  time  for  extensive  preparation. 
Textbooks  are  less  elaborate,  less  useful, 
and  less  frequently  used  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  teacher  in  Scarsdale  has  one  or 
two  books  available  for  his  students  in 
each  course  and  his  lesson  plans  follow  the 
text,  thus  making  preparation  a relatively 
simple  procedure. 

In  Hamburg,  teachers  are  not  expected 
to  help  the  weaker  students  unless 
remedial  sessions  are  included  in  the 
schedule,  in  which  case  students  from 
several  classes  are  usually  combined  for 
extra-help  periods.  In  Scarsdale,  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  available  for 
individual  aid  to  students  who  experience 
difficulty  with  the  material. 

The  great  teaching  demands  made  on  the 
Hamburg  teacher  would  make  it  difficult 
for  him  to  meet  his  students’  needs  in  the 
individual  manner  of  the  Scarsdale  teacher, 
even  if  convention  and  custom  did  not  rule 
out  this  type  of  help.  The  one-to-one 
contact  between  student  and  teacher  in 
Scarsdale  leads  to  a positive  relationship. 

It  offers  an  opportunity  for  closer  coopera- 
tion and  convinces  the  student  of  his 
teacher’s  concern. 

Additional  Responsibilities 
The  Hamburg  teacher  also  serves  in  the 
role  of  ‘klasse  teacher’  to  a student  unit 
called  the  ‘klasse.’  In  this  role,  he  is 
homeroom  teacher,  guidance  counsellor, 
dean,  and  disciplinarian  to  the  klasse, 
which  he  generally  instructs  in  two 
subjects. 

The  Scarsdale  teacher  has  a homeroom 
in  which  he  takes  attendance.  This  is 
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generally  the  only  contact  which  he  has 
with  the  students  in  that  class.  He  is, 
however,  active  in  some  aspect  of  the 
nonacademic  life  of  the  school  as  an 
advisor  to  a club  or  publication,  team  or 
drama  group,  or  student-faculty  governing 
body.  The  role  of  advisor  is  divorced  from 
the  teaching  role  and  is  carried  out  by  a 
group  of  deans.  Discipline  is  the  province 
of  the  assistant  principal. 


The  role  of  the  Hamburg  teacher  as  class 
teacher  has  the  advantage  that  the  teacher 
knows  his  students  over  a period  of  years 
and  has  daily  contact.  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage that  he  has  neither  the  time  nor  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  students  individually 
and  his  demanding  schedule  allows  little 
time  for  the  role  of  counsellor.  Further- 
more, teacher-student  personality  conflicts 
are  aggravated  by  such  a system  of 
continued  interaction,  and  failure  to  per- 
form satisfactorily  in  one  domain  is  carried 
over  into  others.  These  faults  do  not 
plague  the  Scarsdale  system,  but  in 
Scarsdale  students  complain  that  their 
deans  see  them  so  little  that  the  relation- 
ship is  meaningless.  Students  often  make 
friends  with  a particular  teacher  and  seek 
him  out  frequently  for  social  contact  during 
unassigned  school  time. 

Organization 

In  Hamburg,  the  klasse  unit  mentioned 
above  is  a peer  group  that  remains  together 
for  instruction,  with  little  change  in  its 
composition  throughout  the  Gymnasium 
years.  It  is  a tightly  knit  group,  with  a 
tradition  of  loyalty  among  its  members; 
much  attention  is  paid  to  its  interaction  by 
parents,  teachers,  and  students. 

In  Scarsdale  students  follow  individual 
schedules,  and  the  student  composition  of 
each  class  is  different  from  subject  to 
subject  and  from  one  year  to  the  next. 

In  Hamburg  the  classroom  belongs  to  the 
klasse  and  the  teacher  goes  there  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  In  Scarsdale  the 
classroom  is  the  teacher's.  The  teacher 
spends  free  time  there  and  the  students 
come  there  at  the  beginning  of  each 
teaching  period. 

In  Hamburg  the  teacher  enters  the 
classroom  as  an  intruder,  both  physically 
and  psychologically,  an  adversary  against 
whom  the  class  is  united.  The  students  are 
often  given  to  mocking  and  tormenting  the 
teacher,  who  reciprocates  with  severity.  In 
Scarsdale  the  students  come  to  the 
teacher's  domain  as  individuals.  Students 


of  a class  often  do  not  know  each  other. 

The  teacher  in  Hamburg  spends  unas- 
signed periods  in  the  teachers’  room 
socializing  with  colleagues  and  is  inacces- 
sible to  students.  The  occasional  intrusion 
by  the  student  on  the  teacher’s  free  time  is 
resented.  The  Scarsdale  teacher  spends 
unassigned  periods  largely  in  the  class- 
room, available  to  students  on  an  informal 
basis. 

There  is  widespread  recognition  in  West 
Germany  of  the  advantages  of  the  looser 
American  structure,  and  the  American 
model  has  been  accepted  in  the  reforms 
introduced  in  Year  11,  12,  and  13  programs 
of  the  Gymnasium,  as  well  as  in  the 
comprehensive  schools.  In  Scarsdale, 
some  of  the  advantages  of  the  German 
system  are  being  incorporated  in  the  form 
of  Year  9 programs  that  allow  students  to 
remain  together  as  a class  throughout  most 
of  the  day;  responsibility  for  teaching  the 
class  is  shared  by  teachers,  who  thus  have 
a better  chance  to  communicate  with  each 
other  about  students. 

Attitudes 

In  Hamburg,  school  is  a place  for  academic 
learning.  Students  dislike  the  time  they 
must  spend  at  the  school  and  try  to  leave 
each  day  as  soon  as  their  schedule  permits. 
In  Scarsdale,  it  is  a place  for  many 
activities  in  addition  to  classroom  instruc- 
tion. Team  sports,  drama  clubs,  music 
groups,  and  many  other  interest  groups  are 
actively  supported  by  the  students.  In 
Hamburg,  dislike  for  school  carries  over  to 
the  attitude  toward  the  teacher;  in 
Scarsdale  the  opposite  is  true. 


In  Hamburg,  students,  teachers,  and 
parents  are  extremely  aware  of  grade 
achievement.  Grading  practice  is  fre- 
quently challenged.  For  example,  when  a 
set  of  students  is  divided  into  two  groups 
and  different  tests  are  given  to  prevent 
copying,  the  tests  are  scrutinized  closely 
and  relative  difficulty  is  of  great  concern. 

In  Scarsdale,  teachers  find  grade-conscious 
attitudes  on  the  parts  of  students  reprehen- 
sible. Students  are  unconcerned  about 
minor  variations  in  the  kind  of  test 
questions  described  above.  Students  in 
Hamburg  are  accustomed  to  strict  evalua- 
tion by  their  teachers;  students  in 
Scarsdale  expect  greater  leniency. 

In  Hamburg,  teachers  and  the  older 
students  are  strongly  committed  to  partisan 
politics  and  are  frequently  intolerant  of 
each  others’  views.  Far  less  political 


consciousness  is  prevalent  in  Scarsdale. 

In  Hamburg,  the  teacher’s  opinion 
generally  prevails.  Little  respect  is  ac- 
corded a student’s  opinion  when  it  is  at 
variance  with  the  teacher’s.  In  Scarsdale, 
students  are  encouraged  to  voice  their 
views  and  unorthodox  views  are  more 
readily  accepted. 

In  Hamburg,  little  effort  is  made  to 
control  student  behavior. 

The  extreme  authoritarianism  prevalent 
under  National  Socialism  was  replaced  by 
an  antiauthoritarian  attitude  in  the  1950s. 
This  has  given  way  to  today’s  philosophy 
of  nonauthoritarianism,  an  attitude  es- 
poused by  most  teachers  at  Heilwig.  It 
often  makes  the  teacher  ineffective  and 
teaching  difficult,  forcing  teacher  frustra- 
tion to  express  itself  indirectly. 

Students  are  permitted  to  run  on  school 
property,  no  effort  is  made  to  control 
noise,  no  restrictions  are  imposed  on 
student  behavior  on  the  frequent  school 
outings,  and  the  attention  level  in  the 
classroom  is  often  low,  especially  among 
younger  students.  In  Scarsdale,  supervi- 
sion of  student  activities  is  not  confined  to 
the  prevention  of  mishaps,  as  it  is  in 
Hamburg.  An  attempt  is  made  to  enforce 
prescribed  modes  of  behavior.  No  running 
is  permitted  on  school  property,  shouting  is 
reprimanded,  and  more  discipline  inside 
and  outside  the  classroom  prevails,  espe- 
cially among  younger  students. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
school  is  taken  more  seriously  in  Hamburg, 
since  failure  to  compete  successfully  for 
the  inadequate  number  of  places  available 
at  the  university  leaves  the  Gymnasium 
graduate  without  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue his  education  in  the  field  of  his 
choice.  This  is  surely  an  important  factor 
in  his  attitude  toward  grades. 

In  Scarsdale,  the  graduating  student  has 
a large  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  choose  from,  and  if  he  fails  to  be 
admitted  to  one  of  the  more  prestigious 
schools,  there  are  others  where  he  can 
continue  his  education.  In  brief,  while  the 
American  high  school  is  less  grim,  more 
enjoyable,  it  does  not  transmit  as  much 
academic  learning. 

Postscript 

My  stimulating  experience  in  Hamburg 
resulted  in  a visit  by  the  Heilwig  faculty  to 
Scarsdale  High  School  the  following  year, 
and  a succession  of  visits  of  students  and 
teachers  from  both  countries  has  ensued. 
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Notes  on  the  Schooling  Gome 


David  Hillen 

Student,  Department  of 

History  and  Philosophy,  OISE 


I deliberately  chose  teaching  over  other 
careers  because  I thought  that,  as  a 
teacher,  I could  make  a genuine  contri- 
bution to  the  lives  of  real  people  with 
names  and  addresses  and  phone  numbers.  I 
chose  people  over  paper,  the  concrete  over 
the  abstract.  I thought  teaching  was  for 
real. 

1 deliberately  chose  to  teach  English 
over  other  subjects  because  I felt  a 
powerful  inner  drive  to  share  the  insights 
of  literature,  to  encourage  clear  self- 
expression,  to  be  a person  among  people 
experiencing  the  agony  and  the  ecstasy  of 
life  itself.  I wanted  to  help  people  to 
increase  in  awareness,  to  see  through 
hypocrisy  and  sham,  to  understand  them- 
selves and  others  and  their  world. 

This  all  sounds  a little  pompous  and 
maudlin,  I realize.  No  doubt  I also  chose 
teaching  because  medicine  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  best  marks  in  Mathematics 
and  Physics.  Perhaps  I instinctively  knew 
that  teaching  was  the  level  at  which  I could 
safely  compete.  The  moral  seriousness, 
however,  was  an  important  part  of  my 
makeup  and  can  be  too  easily  ridiculed  by 
cynics  who  have  nothing  better  to  offer  in 
its  place. 

I see  now  that  my  approach  was  that  of  a 
missionary,  intent  on  bringing  enlighten- 
ment to  the  benighted  masses.  All  the 
professions  I considered  were  ‘service’ 
professions.  I was  naive.  I had  no  idea 
how  much  my  salary  would  be.  I only 
knew  that  it  would  be  considerably  more 
than  what  my  father’s  TTC-conductor’s 
pay  had  been  — and  that  seemed  good 
enough.  I had  no  idea  how  schools  were 


run.  After  the  first  one,  I skipped  all  my 
‘School  Management  and  Law’  classes  at 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  — not 
that  they  would  have  told  me  how  the 
schools  were  actually  run.  I thought 
teaching  was  for  real. 

Gradually,  I learned  that  schooling  in 
Canada  is  little  more  than  a game  — played 
mainly  because  of  the  marks. 

The  Hall-Dennis  Report  notwithstand- 
ing, I found  it  very  difficult  in  our  schools 
to  follow  the  torch  of  truth  down  freedom 
road.  As  an  English  teacher,  I soon 
discovered  that  the  students  were  not 
allowed  to  read  The  American  Way  of 
Death  (one  of  the  trustees  ran  a funeral 
parlor);  nor  Elmer  Gantry  (unless  you 
wanted  the  local  ministerial  association  on 
your  back);  nor  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (it 
was  declared  unfair  to  Jews  by  the 
principal). 

I could  ask  all  the  questions  I wanted 
about  commas  or  metaphors  or  symbolism. 
But  few  of  the  fundamental  questions  — 
the  ethics  of  real  estate  salesmen  (Re- 
member good  old  Babbitt?);  selling  as  a 
career  ( Death  of  a Salesman);  bias  in  the 
editorials  of  the  local  paper;  the  rhetorical 
techniques  of  Billy  Graham;  the  treatment 
of  heterosexual  love  in  Nancy  Drew  novels 
— were  safe  for  very  long.  Sooner  or  later, 
if  I was  levelling  with  the  students  on 
anything  that  was  real  and  mattered,  the 
principal  would  ‘speak  to  me’  about  a 
phone  call  from  ‘someone  important’  in  the 
community  who  was  finding  the  learning 
experience  becoming  a little  too  real. 

My  intention  had  been  to  dedicate 
myself  to  a people  profession.  I found 
instead  that  I was  expected  to  referee  a 
schooling  game  that  revolved  around  things 
such  as:  marks,  medians,  babysitting, 
busy  work,  and  promotion  meetings.  In- 
stead of  being  encouraged  to  be  a person 


helping  people  to  learn,  I was  subtly 
pressured  to  become  a teacher  making  sure 
that  students  played  the  schooling  game 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
system. 

Opening  exercises  are  a case  in  point. 
(Originally,  they  were  designed,  I presume, 
to  keep  us  all  in  spiritual  trim.)  At  the 
beginning  of  each  school  day  all  they 
achieved  in  the  schools  I taught  in  was  to 
make  me  an  accomplice  to  another  phony 
beginning  of  another  phony  day.  The  ritual 
did  not  speak  to  our  realities. 

Eventually,  I was  introduced  to  other 
rules  of  the  game.  I learned  that  surprise 
tests  were  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the 
other  side  never  stopped  playing  the  game 
(even  when  you  weren’t  looking).  I 
experienced  the  game  of  ‘grade flation’ 
when  a slack  colleague  down  the  hall  also 
turned  out  to  be  a softer  marker  than  I and 
my  students  made  it  clear  to  me  that  it 
wasn’t  really  cricket  to  make  them  do 
twice  as  much  work  for  a considerably 
lower  mark. 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  I was  immersed 
in  the  mysteries  of  medians.  The  time 
spent  discovering  the  ‘middle-mark,’  the 
median,  in  each  class  is  time  that  most 
teachers  resent.  The  system,  however, 
requires  it. 

Medians  exist  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  marking  has  been  ‘fair.’  Medians  exist 
to  keep  principals  (who  use  them  to 
‘control’  their  ‘failure-rate’)  from  being 
bothered  by  officious  superintendents. 
Medians  exist  as  weapons  that  principals 
use  to  keep  ‘exceptional’  teachers  in  line 
— usually  those  teachers  who  are  excep- 
tionally demanding.  Slack  teachers  ‘cook’ 
their  medians  long  before  they  get  to  the 
principal.  Still  the  paper  shuffling  went  on 
all  around  me  in  the  name  of  science 
and  justice  but  mainly  in  the  name  of  the 
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school  game.  I was  expected  to  shuffle  my 
fair  share. 

The  custom  of  weighting  marks,  of 
giving  certain  terms  or  assignments  more 
weight  — more  mark  value  — than  others 
is  an  equally  accepted  part  of  the  schooling 
game.  It  is  designed  to  manipulate  stu- 
dents by  putting  pressure  where  it  counts. 

It  also  stresses  that  the  essence  of  the 
teacher-student  relationship  is  power-  and 
mark-centred  rather  than  cooperation-  and 
learning-centred. 

The  school  game  was  revealed  for  what 
it  is  by  the  fact  that  students  regularly 
complained  to  me  about  marks  and  the 
weighting  of  them,  but  it  was  the  rare 
student  who  ever  complained  about  not 
learning  anything.  That’s  not  really  what 
counts. 

The  recommendation  mark  is  a minor 
variation  on  this  theme.  This  is  the  mark 
that  ‘good’  students  build  up  in  the  first 
two  terms  that  permits  them  to  avoid  the 
final  exam.  It  also  permits  them  to  play  the 
school  game  in  the  third  term  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  If  they  are  expert  at 
‘calling  a bluff  or  ‘running  their  trump’ 
they  can  even  get  away  with  doing  nothing 
for  the  last  three  months  of  the  school 
year.  This  situation  helps  to  make  June  the 
disastrous  month  it  is  in  many  schools. 

In  fact,  what  more  often  happens  is  that 
the  very  best  students  keep  working  at  a 
high  level  ‘to  keep  their  average  up.’  The 
mediocre  students,  however,  become  even 
more  mediocre,  and  yet  often  manage  to 
‘get  recommended’  because  (1)  the  stan- 
dards are  very  low;  (2)  the  teacher  gets 
soft-hearted;  (3)  the  teacher  hates  marking 
final  exams.  If  you  have  a severe  case  of 
bad  luck,  the  teacher  may  actually  ‘take 
away  your  recommendation  mark.’ 

The  very  best  that  can  be  said  for 
recommendation  marks  is  that  in  the 
slave-master  society  of  schools,  such 
external  stimuli  keep  the  students  pulling 
on  the  oars  whether  they  know  (or  care) 
where  the  good  ship  Education  is  headed. 

Numerous  other  aspects  of  the  schooling 
game  became  a frustrating  and  deper- 
sonalizing part  of  my  daily  teaching 
experience.  I speak  four  languages:  En- 
glish, French,  Spanish,  and  Profane! 
Teachers,  in  general,  are  a profane  group 
— in  the  staffroom,  in  the  principal  or 
vice-principal's  office,  or  talking  to  the 
caretakers,  that  is.  Students  are  profane  in 
the  school  washrooms,  in  the  locker  bays, 
and  in  the  halls.  Yet,  in  the  classroom, 
both  students  and  teachers  drop  this  rich, 
poetic,  and  dynamic  part  of  self-expression 
in  the  interest  of  a societally-enforced, 
mythical  conception  of  correct  communica- 
tion. Clearly,  it  isn't  essential  that  every 
classroom,  from  kindergarten  up,  sound 
like  the  lockerroom  of  Team  Canada  or  a 
construction  site,  all  the  time.  But  the 
point  is  the  high  degree  of  artificiality  in 
what  some  consider  the  only  natural  way 
for  schools  to  function.  I was  compelled 
(unless  I wanted  to  experience  an  instant 
and  severe  reaction)  to  use  the  English 
language  in  a controlled  and  limiting  way. 


The  blank  looks  that  were  all  too  often 
the  normal  response  of  students  when  I 
asked,  ‘Any  questions?’  also  made  clear  to 
me  the  game-ridden  nature  of  instruction 
itself.  If  genuine  learning  were  occurring, 
the  teacher  as  questioner  would  be  put  out 
of  work  by  the  inquiring/questioning  minds 
of  the  students.  Learning  would  be 
structured  around  the  students’  questions 
rather  than  the  teachers’. 

Experiments  with  voluntary  attendance 
that  I and  others  attempted  seldom  worked 
well,  since  the  whole  point  of  the  schooling 
game  is  to  get  as  high  marks  as  possible 
while  doing  as  little  as  possible.  In  this 
context,  voluntary  attendance  just  makes 
subversion  easier. 

The  strongest  awareness  of  the  schooling 
game  often  came  unexpectedly  while 
performing  the  normal  day-to-day  roles  of 
a teacher.  Attending  pep  rallies  or  as- 
semblies, I was  frequently  dumfounded 
by  student  behavior.  At  these  rituals,  the 
relaxation  of  some  of  the  rules  of  the 
schooling  game  made  clear  the  failure  of 
our  schools  to  penetrate  the  masks  of  the 
real  people  masquerading  as  students. 

Babysitting  or  covering  absent  teachers’ 
classes  generally  proved  to  be  a golden 
opportunity  to  observe  where  the  schools 
are  really  at.  I supervised  thirty  students 
who  were  carefully  avoiding,  in  a number 
of  creative  ways,  ‘doing’  the  work  left  for 
them  by  their  teacher.  (Substitute  teachers 
also  babysit  classes  in  the  same  fashion.  In 
all  likelihood,  they  could  tell  the  real  story 
about  education  in  Canada  because  they 
observe  the  system  from  the  inside  when 
the  regular  ‘control  agent’  is  absent  and  the 
educational  game  has,  so  to  speak,  been 
rained  out.) 

Promotion  meetings  generally  seemed  to 
serve  as  the  denouement  of  the  schooling 
game,  the  moment  of  final  revenge  for 
teachers;  a chance  to  play  ‘Now  I've  Got 
You,  You  Son-of-a-Bitch’  with  abandon. 

‘Reading’  periods,  I discovered,  were  a 
particularly  clear  example  of  the  schooling 
game.  They  are  also  quite  common:  a 
routine  teacher  tactic  on  football  days;  a 
lazy  teacher’s  form  of  busy  work;  the  most 
common  assignment  left  by  teachers  for 
their  classes  when  they  take  a mental 
health  day;  the  last  resort  of  exhausted 
teachers  too  drained  to  be  bothered  trying 
anymore;  a routine  Friday  cop-out  for 
generally  slack  teachers;  a very  common 
‘request’  of  substitute  teachers  by  subver- 
sive classes;  a normal  procedure  after 
exams  so  that  the  teacher  can  ‘get-some- 
marking-done’;  a not  unusual  practice  for 
the  entire  last  two  weeks  of  school  when 
students  have  become  unteachable  en 
masse.  Their  popularity  might  convince  the 
uninitiated  that  the  basics  were  being  well 
covered.  The  only  catch  is  that  no  one  ‘on’ 
to  the  schooling  game  ever  reads  during 
reading  periods.  Those  experienced  in  the 
schooling  game  realize  that  the  underlying 
intent  of  reading  periods  is  to  get  through 
the  period  without  anyone,  either  teacher 
or  student,  having  to  do  anything. 

After  attending  a few  ‘P.D.'  days,  I 


realized  that  the  bitter  irony  of  the 
schooling  game  comes  full  circle  on 
teachers’  professional  development  days. 
Professional  development  days  are  those 
days  especially  set  aside  for  teachers  to 
‘learn’;  that  is,  to  behave  the  way  students 
normally  do  on  regular  school  days.  On 
these  days,  teachers  keep  track  of  the 
grammatical  errors  and  factual  stupidities 
and  utter  irrelevancies  in  the  keynote 
speech.  Then  they  exercise  some 
‘choice-within-limits,’  selecting  various 
seminars  and  discussions  to  attend.  In 
these,  if  they  don’t  like  ‘the  teacher,’  they 
do  their  best  to  subvert  his  intentions.  If 
it’s  a nice  day,  they  skip  en  masse  in  the 
afternoon,  opting  for  golf  or  shopping  or 
‘dialogue’  in  a local  pub  instead  of ‘The 
Pros  and  Cons  of  Overhead  Projectors’  or 
‘Seven  Ways  to  Motivate  Slow  Readers.’ 

From  the  phoniness  of  opening  exer- 
cises, through  the  ploys  of  medians  and 
reading  periods,  to  the  ironies  of  profes- 
sional development  days,  I could  find  only 
one  constant  — the  schooling  game.  Even 
the  last  day  of  the  school  year  is  a case  in 
point.  On  the  last  day  of  school  the 
waterguns,  the  empty  threats  from  the 
principal  over  the  intercom,  the  class 
‘parties,’  the  classes  ‘listening  to  records,’ 
the  giddy  students,  the  discarded  note- 
books, the  tired,  tense  teachers,  the  ‘lost’ 
textbooks,  and  the  mess  in  the  halls  after 
‘locker  clean-up,’  revealed  the  school  game 
for  the  empty  farce  it  is,  once  one  side 
decides  not  to  play  any  longer. 

In  a sense,  teaching,  or  playing  the 
schooling  game,  is  for  real.  But  it  is  the 
reality  of  the  status  quo:  marks,  certi- 
ficates, jobs,  dollars,  expensive  cars,  the 
winter  holidays  in  the  south.  If  you 
question  the  ultimate  value  of  any  of  these, 
it  is  not  for  real.  It  doesn’t  engage  the  full 
energy  or  total  talents  of  either  students  or 
teachers.  It  leads  to  a gloss  of  achievement 
— a calculated  measure  of  ‘success’  — 
stretched  thin  over  an  abyss  of  existential 
despair.  It  means  that  the  people  who 
come  to  our  schools  living  disintegrated 
and  meaningless  lives  leave  in  the  same 
condition.  It  assures  that  the  transcripts 
and  reports  that  summarize  how  you 
played  the  schooling  game  prophesy  that 
you  will  also  play  the  game  of  life 
according  to  the  rules.  Seen  in  this  light, 
the  central  function  of  the  Secondary 
School  Honour  Graduation  Diploma  is  to 
make  clear  that  a unique  human  being 
gradually  became  callous  and  insensitive 
enough  to  survive  fourteen  years  of 
schooling  and  is  now  moulded  and  warped, 
by  professionals  especially  trained  for  the 
task,  to  the  specifications  of ‘the  combine.’ 
(See  Ken  Kesey’s  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest.) 

The  simulation  game  that  scares  me  the 
most  is  the  one  that  is  never  listed  in  the 
course  outlines  of  our  schools:  the  day  in, 
day  out  simulation  of  genuine  learning,  the 
nonstop  playing  of  the  schooling  game.  Of 
all  the  games  people  play  in  our  society, 
‘Education’  is  the  most  public  and  the  most 
costly  in  both  dollar  and  human  terms. 
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But  Gan  Ton 
Keep  Control 
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David  A.  Cooke 

Glendon  College,  York  University 

The  headmaster  fixed  me  with  a steely  eye. 
‘Can  you  keep  control?’  he  asked. 

‘Of  course,’  I replied  boldly,  without  a 
flicker. 

‘Hmmm.  . . . And  will  you  take  part  in  the 
cadet  corps?’ 

‘No,’  equally  boldly.  ‘I  don’t  believe  in 
cadets.’ 

‘Well,  you’ll  have  to.’ 

‘I’m  sorry.  ...  I can  see  that  lifesaving  is  a 
good  activity,  but  not  cadets.’ 

‘I  note  that  you’re  not  qualified  to  take 
lifesaving.’ 

And  that  was  the  Beginning  Of  It  All. 
Only  two  questions.  Apparently  enough  to 
hire  me. 

But  I didn’t  take  part  in  cadets.  Nor  in 
lifesaving.  Nor  in  keeping  very  good 
control.  And  at  the  end  of  the  year,  during 
the  last  assembly,  he  thanked  all  of  us 
leaving  the  school.  Except  me. 


The  odd  thing  about  ‘keeping  control’  is 
that  it  turns  otherwise  reasonable,  affable 
people  into  military  dictators  in  seconds. 
You  go  past  a class  taught  by  a friendly, 
aware  soul,  who  you  know  is  concerned 
about  self-fulfilment  and  positive  experi- 
ences and  creative  learning,  and  you  hear  a 
voice  straight  out  of  the  16th  Hussars.  The 
forty  unfulfilled,  positive  experiences 
populating  the  classroom  have  tried  their 
guru  once  too  often  and  he  unleashes  a 
salvo  to  rock  their  back  teeth. 

What  jolts  me  is  how  early  it  begins  in 
school.  It’s  not  just  ‘Who’s  sitting  up  the 
straightest?’  in  order  to  decide  who  gets 
the  honor  of  handing  out  the  paints.  In 
massed  throngs  of  kindergarten  classes,  the 
teacher  psychs  up  the  children,  stirs  up  a 
contagious  excitement  to  find  out  who 
knows  the  predecessor  of  brontosaurus 
rex,  then  beats  it  all  back  by  demanding 
that  they  put  their  hands  up.  Have  they 
forgotten  their  manners? 

We  go  on  a visit  to  a kindergarten:  the 
children  are  excited  because  there’s  a new 
person  in  the  room,  and  they’re  keen  to 
show  off.  But  the  teacher  trainee  isn’t 
fazed  by  this  kind  of  unruly  performance. 
She  straightens  up  one  deviant  for  speaking 
out  of  turn  and  another  for  being  foolish. 
She  singles  out  sundry  others  at  the  first 
signs  of  independent  behavior,  lollygagging 
around,  or  a lack  of  earnestness.  And  she 
enforces  silence  rigorously. 

It’s  all  part  of  a noble  tradition  in 
teaching,  summed  up  in  a story  Peter 
Ustinov  tells  about  a school  report  on  him 
which  bore  the  line,  ‘Shows  signs  of  great 
originality,  which  must  be  stamped  out  at 
all  costs.’ 


Why  is  it , then , that  control  is  so  important  to 
us?  One  reason  given  is  that  discipline  is  for 
the  children’s  own  good.  A second  is  that  it’s 
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for  the  teacher’s  good.  A third  is  that  it’s  for 
everyone’s  good.  And  afourth  is  that  it’s  for 
no  one’s  good:  the  world  leaves  many  of  us 
feeling  a bit  powerless,  and  one  way  of 
salvaging  things  is  to  push  others  around  a 
little.  I want  to  look  quickly  at  each  of  these  in 
turn. 

External  discipline,  as  every  schoolboy 
knows,  is  for  the  good  of  the  children.  It 
creates  the  conditions  in  which  children 
learn,  concentrate,  and  focus  attention.  I 
wouldn’t  argue  with  this,  except  to  point 
out  that  children  seem  to  be  good  at  tuning 
in  and  out  of  activities  like  TV  when  others 
are  around  them,  concentrating  on  what 
they  see  as  relevant  to  them.  Very  much 
like  adults.  Young  people  make  what  sense 
they  want  to  of  an  activity,  and  when  they 
can’t  make  much  sense  of  it,  or  their 
concentration  lags,  they  tune  out.  Very 
much  like  adults. 

In  fact,  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  a 
strange  idea  that  school  days  have  to  be  a 
time  of  unremitting  concentration  and 
learning.  Few  adults  pass  each  day  in 
five-hour  bursts  of  study,  relentlessly 
learning  new  material,  attending  enthusias- 
tically to  activities  directed  by  someone 
else.  We  need  only  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  those  who  leave  a job  to  go  back  to 
school  for  a year  or  so. 

A different  reason  is  that  it’s  worth 
anything  to  the  teacher  to  have  a quiet  life. 
In  this  case,  the  teacher  decides  flatly  to 
have  control,  and  nuts  to  any  wishy-washy 
slush  about  kid-lib. 

Another  reason  given  is  that  goodliness 
is  next  to  cleanliness.  Control  is  ‘for  the 
good  of  each  other,’  as  a training  in  good 
manners.  It’s  for  the  sake  of  others  in 
adjacent  areas.  This  also  has  its  point, 
although  even  here  it’s  interesting  to  go 
into  schools  and  notice  the  sizable  amounts 
of ‘legitimate’  noise  apparently  tolerated 
when  students  are  doing  what  teachers 
approve  of.  The  problems  arise  when 
students  are  noisy  in  activities  that  the 
teacher  hasn’t  sanctioned. 

Finally,  for  most  of  us,  certain  basic 
things  like  the  cost  and  availability  of  food, 
shelter,  jobs,  and  health-care  are  out  of  our 
control.  We  end  up  having  to  take  what’s 
thrown  our  way.  Strangely,  a sense  of  not 
being  in  charge  breeds  a willingness  to 
accept  direction  frchruoutside.  In  effect,  we 
throw  up  our  hands,  sigh  ‘What’s  the 
use?’,  and  pass  on  the  responsibility  to 
others.  Having  resigned  ourselves  to  the 
status  quo,  with  some  routine  grumbling, 
we  then  have  a vested  interest  in 
maintaining  it,  in  our  own  small  way, 
because  otherwise  we  threaten  our  sense  of 
identity.  We  therefore  accept  systems  of 
control  and  regulation,  and  cooperate  in 
them  where  we  think  we’re  supposed  to. 

A teacher  once  demonstrated  this  in 
rather  dramatic  fashion.  In  the  midst  of  an 
emotionally  charged  discussion  of  the  way 
teachers  relate  to  principals,  he  leaned 
forward  and  said,  ‘Listen,  if  your  principal 


tells  you  to  go  to  a staff  meeting,  you  go  to 
it.  And  if  it’s  dull,  boring,  and  totally 
useless,  and  lasts  from  three  o’clock  to  six 
o’clock,  you  stay  there.’ 


Whatever  the  reasons  given,  there  seems 
to  be  a widespread  respect  for  teachers 
who  can  ‘keep  good  control.’  Spend  time 
in  a school,  and  you  very  quickly  learn 
who  is  regarded  as  having  good  control  and 
see  the  standing  that  person  has  amongst 
students,  principal,  vice-principal, 
teachers,  and  teacher  trainees. 

I remember  a vice-principal  in  a school 
about  thirteen  years  away,  who  was  held  in 
awe  by  the  whole  school.  One  day  at 
assembly,  the  principal  was  giving  his 
customary  message  of  exhortation  to  the 
impure  of  heart,  who  became  noticeably 
restless.  He  attempted  to  quell  the  rising 
pagan  spirit,  but  with  zero  effect.  Suddenly 
there  was  an  instant  and  utter  hush.  The 
VP  had  stood  up.  Nothing  else.  He  simply 
stood  up,  and  his  presence  was  enough  to 
bring  total  control. 

But  the  disturbing  side  of  control  is  that 
it  allows  for  so  much  unprincipled  parade- 
ground  behavior.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  in 
the  Armed  Forces  that  the  sergeant  can 
verbally  abuse  his  platoon  in  any  manner 
he  sees  fit,  casting  doubt  on  the  soldier’s 
ancestry,  and  generally  leaving  no  doubt 
that  he  is  asserting  his  authority. 

Likewise,  it  is  easy  for  control  both  at 
home  and  in  school  to  descend  to  this 
level,  and  the  dismaying  thing  is  how 
arbitrary  it  often  is.  We  do  and  say  things 
to  children  that  we  would  never  dream  of 
saying  to  adults.  As  parents,  or  their 
substitutes,  we  can  apparently  get  away 
with  verbal  murder. 

Both  home  and  school  quickly  create  a 
community  with  restrictions  on  young 
people  which  don’t  apply  to  adults.  I was 
once  engrossed  in  conversation  with  a 
charming  teacher.  Suddenly  she  stopped 
and  addressed  a tousled  head  somewhere 
below  us:  ‘You  can’t  go  that  way;  you 
know  you  can’t  go  between  adults.’  We 
continued  to  speak,  and  to  block  the 
doorway.  A second  small  head  came  up 
and  attempted  to  address  us.  It  too  was 
shooed  away:  ‘You  can’t  talk  to  us  now  — 
adults  are  talking.’ 

In  the  living  room  and  the  classroom,  we 
give  vast  numbers  of  directions,  too  many 
of  which  have  no  better  base  than  that  we 
want  it  that  way.  Look  at  the  number  of 
parents  who  will  forbid  a child  to  do 
something,  then  do  it  themselves,  only 
minutes  later. 

The  result  is  that  young  people  grow  up 
knowing  that  they  have  few  inalienable 
rights,  that  there  are  some  rules  which 
apply  only  to  them,  that  many  rules  are 
arbitrary  and  changeable,  and  that  the 
explanations  offered  for  many  of  them  are 
weak  and  unconvincing.  The  result  is  to 
encourage  deceit  and  secretiveness  among 


children,  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
any  healthy  society  should  create. 

Whether  I’m  deceitful  and  secretive  I 
don’t  know.  But  I do  know  that  I grew  up 
insecure,  knowing  that  I had  few  rights. 
When  I went  back  to  my  home  town 
twenty  years  after  childhood,  I met  a prim 
reminder  of  those  days.  A sign  in  the  bus 
said,  ‘Children  must  not  remain  seated 
when  adults  are  standing.’  The  driver 
enforced  it  rigorously. 

To  give  some  acknowledgement  to 
teachers  at  last,  I know  that  there  have  to 
be  some  kinds  of  control,  guidance,  and 
regulation,  if  we  are  to  persist  in  having 
schools.  What  I’d  like  to  suggest  is  that 
young  people  ought  to  enjoy  certain  rights, 
which  impose  restrictions  on  the  way 
adults  relate  to  them.  In  that  spirit,  I 
propose  three  simple  guiding  principles  for 
the  use  of  control  in  schools. 

First,  any  control  should  be  rational  and 
nonarbitrary.  To  the  greatest  extent  possi- 
ble, control  should  be  openly  discussed 
between  controller  and  controllee;  it 
should  involve  the  students’  and  the 
teacher’s  reason;  and  teachers  should  be 
able  to  give  convincing  explanations  for  the 
measures  adopted.  Young  people  seem  to 
me  to  be  generally  rather  reasonable 
creatures  who  respond  positively  to  trust, 
openness,  and  rational  thought  — all  of 
which  they  should  find  in  schools.  If  adults 
are  dumb  enough  to  block  doorways,  they 
have  no  right  to  further  penalize  children 
who  are  forced  to  walk  between  them. 

Second,  any  restraints  should  at  least  be 
no  different  from  those  that  exist  in  the 
adult  world.  This  is  not  to  say  that  adult 
behavior  is  eminently  sensible:  there  are 
plenty  of  meaningless  restrictions  that 
adults  daily  accept  as  part  of  a full  life.  But 
there’s  no  good  reason  why  children 
should  be  convicted  because  they’re 
children  — which  is  what  much  that  is 
considered  discipline  succeeds  in  doing. 

Third,  young  people  should  be  able  to 
walk  with  dignity,  a principle  which  is 
basic  to  the  other  two.  Not  that  society  is 
in  any  rush  to  offer  dignity  to  its  members. 
It’s  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  two 
distinct  groups  accorded  very  little  respect 
in  North  American  society  — the  young  and 
the  old  — despite  the  cant  and  sententious- 
ness offered  in  place  of  dignity. 


A student  in  Education  recently  told  me 
she  was  going  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 
Sometimes  this  happens  when  a potential 
teacher  can’t  stand  the  tension  of  schools, 
or  is  not  much  good  at  presenting 
information.  But  this  time,  it  was  different. 
She  can’t  bear  the  thought  of  the  personal 
and  social  control  exercised  over  children; 
she  sees  the  processes  of  conformity 
demanded  in  schools  as  a denial  of  human 
freedom  and  fulfilment.  She  therefore 
won’t  take  part  in  a system  which  she  sees 
as  dehumanizing. 
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OISE  Publications 
Serve  Schools 
and  Scholars 


The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  has  just  published  its  1978 
Publications  Catalogue  showing  a wide 
range  of  publications  — print  and  non-print 
— dealing  with  the  whole  spectrum  of 
education.  Copies  of  this  catalogue  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Publications  Sales, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  1V6. 


INTRODUCING 
ART  HISTORY 

A Guide  for  Teachers 

.Vfk.bacS  J.  McCarthy 


OISE  Has  a First 

Introducing  Art  History:  A Guide  for 
Teachers  is  the  first  book  to  be  published 
on  approaches  to  teaching  art  history.  It  is 
designed  to  help  secondary  school  teachers 
and  those  at  the  community  and  junior 
college  levels  to  develop  an  art  history 
program  that  takes  full  advantage  of 
existing  resources  rather  than  relying 
exclusively  on  visual  aids.  A framework 
for  planning  a four-year  introductory 
course  is  given,  as  well  as  pointers  on 
developing  an  interdisciplinary  course 
tying  in  art  with  other  subjects.  There  is  an 
annotated  bibliography  plus  an  extensive 
list  of  resource  materials.  Suggestions  are 
made  to  improve  the  organization  of  the  art 
history  classroom.  The  book  focusses  on 
teaching  strategies  to  sustain  students’ 
interest  and  inspire  them  to  learn.  Author 
Michael  J.  McCarthy  is  professor  of  Art 
History,  University  of  Toronto;  the 
Foreword  is  by  the  noted  art  historian, 
H.W.  Janson,  (Cat.  no.  1149)  $10.95 

Educational  Research  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  Ontario 

OISE  publishes  reports  on  the  most  recent 
education  research  sponsored  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario.  One  of  the 
latest  is  The  Role  of  Interschool  Sports 
Programs  in  Ontario  Secondary  Schools 
(Donald  Macintosh,  principal  investigator). 


The  study  poses  some  relevant  questions: 
How  have  government  involvement  and 
pressure  to  develop  elite  athletes  affected 
the  programs?  Has  teacher-coaching  af- 
fected teachers’  work  in  other  areas?  The 
report  also  looks  at  discrepancy  factors, 
such  as  the  difference  in  male  and  female 
participation  in  sports.  (Cat.  no.  8044) 
$5.00 

INNOMITION  SOLVEIGA 
IN  SCHOOL  MIEZITIS/1ND 
PSYCHOLOGY  MICHAELORME, 


EDITORS 


SYMPOSIUM  SERIES/7 


THE  ONTARIO  INSTITUTE 
FOR  STUDIES  IN  EDUCATION 
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(Psychology  for  Schools 

In  Innovation  in  School  Psychology,  Sol- 
veiga  Miezitis  and  Michael  Orme  have 
edited  a collection  of  readings  of  help  to 
teachers,  students  of  psychology,  practis- 
ing psychologists,  and  special  educators. 
Part  1 deals  with  current  trends  and 
perspectives  — an  assessment  of  the 
present  and  an  indication  of  new  direc- 
tions. Part  2 is  built  around  the  subject  of 
working  with  teachers,  strategies,  skills, 
and  technology  interacting  to  serve  the 
student/client.  Part  3 focusses  on  two 
aspects  of  working  with  students:  assess- 
ment and  counselling.  From  a critique  of 
present  assessment  practice,  the  section 
moves  to  a wide  range  of  topics  in 
counselling,  from  the  basic  conceptual 
framework  to  such  specific  areas  as  drug 
abuse  counselling  and  countering  sex-role 
stereotyping.  ‘School  psychology  seems  to 
be  shifting  on  several  levels’  — toward  a 
broader  view  of  assessment,  planning  of 
individualized  remediation,  and  problem 
prevention.  At  the  same  time,  the  role  of 
the  psychologist  must  also  change.  (Cat. 
no.  1134)  $7.50 


The 


GOOD 

LANCfUAqE 

Learner 


Second-language  Learning 

Teachers,  consultants,  administrators,  and 
researchers  will  welcome  The  Good  Lan- 
guage Learner,  which  presents  the  results 
of  a two-year  study  of  two  major  aspects  of 
achievement  in  second-language  learning; 


the  strategies  and  techniques  the  second- 
language  learner  consciously  develops  and 
employs,  and  inherent  learner  characteris- 
tics. 

The  investigation,  undertaken  by  N. 
Naiman,  M.  Frohlich,  H.  H.  Stem,  and  A. 
Todesco,  was  done  in  two  stages  — first, 
the  Adult  Interview  Study  and  second,  the 
Main  Classroom  Study.  The  Adult  Inter- 
view Study  deals  with  adult  language 
students,  and  the  Classroom  Study  with 
Ontario  high  school  students  of  French. 

The  investigation  of  these  two  groups 
has  produced  results  whose  implications 
will  be  useful  in  all  second-language 
teaching  and  learning.  (Cat.  no.  1 145)  $4.75 

Canadian  Education  References 

Reference  Sources  on  Canadian  Education 
is  the  only  guide  focussing  entirely  on 
reference  sources  dealing  with  the  major 
aspects  of  Canadian  education.  It  lists 
sources  that  answer  specific  questions 
(almanacs,  yearbooks,  and  directories)  and 
sources  that  guide  the  searcher  in  the 
literature  of  education  (abstracts,  indexes, 
and  bibliographies).  Extensive  author- 
title-subject  indexes  provide  easy  access  to 
the  more  than  300  annotated  entries.  (Cat. 
no.  1163)  $5.95 

Giftedness 

Teaching  Gifted  Learners  is  a long  overdue 
study  that  shows  teachers  and  school 
administrators  ways  to  identify  able  stu- 
dents and  develop  appropriate  programs 
for  them;  a practical  resource  for  use  in 
teacher  education  programs  and  for 
teachers  from  K to  13.  (Cat.  no.  1 148) 

$3.50 

Open  Education 

The  authors  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
effect  of  open  education  on  the  child’s 
cognitive  development  and  such  other 
aspects  of  the  child’s  personality  as 
independence,  curiosity,  creativity,  and 
ability  to  get  along  with  others.  Also 
assessed  are  the  interaction  of  differences 
in  architecture  with  family  background  and  in 
program  with  family  background,  the 
delegation  of  responsibility  within  the 
school,  the  trainingof  school  personnel,  and  a 
host  of  other  factors  to  be  found  within  the 
environment.  Openness  in  Schools:  An 
Evaluation  Study  offers  a distillation  of  the 
highlights  of  the  original  research  and  its  most 
significant  findings ; it  is  an  important  book  on 
an  important  contemporary  subject.  (Cat.  no. 
1068)  $4.50 


Thinking  Skills 

Thinking  Games  is  . . . 

• a unique,  exciting  collection  of  games 
designed  to  develop  essential  thinking 
skills 

• contained  in  two  books  — Book  1 (for 
ages  5 to  8)  and  Book  2 (for  ages  8-12) 

• the  product  of  psychologists,  parents, 
teachers,  and  children 

• arranged  with  a skills  index;  one  or  more 
skills  can  be  consciously  improved  through 
practice  in  play 

• non-stereotyped  — leadership  roles  are 
divided  equally  between  boys  and  girls 

• by  Carl  Bereiter  and  Valerie  Anderson 

• $4.00  (for  each  book). 

OISE  Journals 

Interchange  is  marking  about  a decade  of 
publication  by  focussing  henceforth  on 
Educational  Policy.  Theme  issues  will 
include  such  topics  as  collective  bargaining 
rights  for  teachers  and  French  immersion  — 
topics  that  are  of  direct  interest  to  the  teacher 
as  well  as  to  the  academic.  Published 
quarterly.  Subscriptions:  individuals  $12, 
members  of  professional  associations  that 
advertise  Interchange , and  students  $8; 
libraries  and  other  institutions  $16;  single 
issues  $4.50 

Orbit:  Ideas  about  Teaching  and  Learning 
is  a journal  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  published  five  times  a year. 
Subscriptions:  $5  for  one  year;  single 
issues  $1.25. 

Curriculum  Inquiry  is  a journal  from  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 
Published  by  and  available  only  from  John 
Wiley  & Sons,  Inc.,  605  Third  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016,  U.S.A. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor  re  Dyslexia  article 

Blast 

and 

Counterblast 


The  article,  ‘Dyslexia:  The  Modern 
Plague,’  deserves  attention  by  everyone 
concerned  with  this  problem  but  more  for 
its  many  errors  than  its  useful  information 
about  dyslexia. 

The  most  important,  damaging,  and 
misinformed  error  is  the  statement  that  ‘the 
causes  of  dyslexia  are  primarily  psycholog- 
ical,’ rather  than  intellectual. 

The  author’s  argument  for  this  statement 
is  that  because  emotional  problems  can 
cause  communication  and  reading  prob- 
lems, reading  problems  are  primarily 
caused  by  psychological  problems.  This  is 
a fallacy  in  reasoning.  Because  A can 
cause  B does  not  mean  that  only  A causes 
B. 

I am  personally  aware  of  many  children 
with  disturbances  in  their  ability  to  read 
which  are  directly  related  to  a language 
learning  disability.  Such  disability  is 
related  to  a physiological  deficit  such  as 
memory.  To  try  to  relate  this  language 
learning  disability  to  an  unbroken  symbiot- 
ic tie  or  a problem  relating  to  the  father  is 
hypothetical  at  best. 

The  author  further  confuses  when  she 
states  that  ‘the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain 
is  the  center  of  symbolic  thought  and 
language.’  This  is  incorrect. 

Milner  and  her  associates,  using  in- 
tracarotid injections  of  sodium  amytal, 
found  that  90%  of  right-handed  people  are 
right-hemisphere  dominant  for  speech  and 
language  and  that  10%  are  left-hemisphere 
dominant  for  speech  and  language.  36%  of 
left-handed  people  are  either  right 
hemisphere  dominant  or  have  bilat- 
eral dominance  for  speech  and  language. 
The  statement  that  the  ‘right  ear  must  be 
the  directing  ear’  is  possibly  correct  for 
94%  of  right-handed  and  only  64%  of 
left-handed  people. 

The  author  goes  further  to  state  that  a 


reversal  such  as  ‘was’  for  ‘saw’  is  caused 
by  the  left  ear  hearing  / s/  and  the  right  ear 
hearing  / w/.  The  /w/  supposedly  reached 
the  left  hemisphere  before  the  / s/  and  thus 
the  reversal.  This  is  impossible  because 
there  is  no  /w/  sound  in  the  spoken  ‘saw,’ 
and  no  / s/  sound  in  ‘was.’  In  fact,  ‘was’ 
and  ‘saw’  have  no  sounds  in  common. 
Phonetically,  ‘saw’  is  /sa / (International 
Phonetic  Alphabet)  and  ‘was’  is  y^z/.  To 
explain  this  reversal  as  an  auditory  reversal 
is  impossible. 

This  points  out  only  the  most  obvious 
errors  in  the  article  by  Jane  Williams.  Any 
remedial  program  based  upon  such  shaky 
ground  must,  itself,  be  questioned.  I hope 
that  further  attention  to  Dr.  Tomatis  and 
his  theories  are  more  critical  than  this 
article  and  that  people  do  not  swallow 
whole  statements  whose  claims  are  very 
wide  and  very  poorly  supported. 

Jacques  Soucie,  Speech  Pathologist, 
RCSSB,  Barrie,  Ont. 

Reference: 

Milner,  B.,  et  al.  ‘Observations  on  cerebral 
dominance.’  In  Disorders  of  Language, 
edited  by  A.  De  Reuck,  and  M.  O’Connor, 
pp.  200-22,  1964. 


On  reading  Mr.  Soucie’s  response  to  my 
article,  ‘Dyslexia:  the  Modern  Plague,’  my 
first  impression  is  that  Mr.  Soucie  displays 
evidence  of  an  inability  to  integrate  a 
written  text.  Whether  his  difficulty  is 
primarily  psychological  or  intellectual,  I 
wouldn’t  venture  to  guess. 


I stated  that  the  ‘causes  of  dyslexia  are 
primarily  psychological’  and  Mr.  Soucie 
interprets  this  to  mean  that  ‘only  A causes 
B.’  This  is  his  statement,  not  mine. 
However,  for  further  support  of  Dr. 
Tomatis’  awareness  of  the  psychological 
aspects  of  dyslexia,  I refer  Mr.  Soucie  to 
Mucchielli  (1971)  and  Jansky  (1972). 

Much  more  startling,  however,  is  Mr. 
Soucie’s  misreading  of  Milner’s  study.  In 
fact,  her  finding  was  that  90%  of  right- 
handed  subjects  were  left  hemisphere 
dominant  for  speech  and  language,  and 
10%  right  hemisphere  dominant.  (Milner 
1964).  With  such  a preponderance  of 
literature  which  further  verifies  this  finding, 
one  has  to  doubt  the  depth  of  Mr.  Soucie’s 
investigation  in  this  area.  (Penfield  & 
Roberts  1959,  Masland  1967,  Luria  1965, 
Kimura  1966,  Russell  1961,  Dimond  1972, 
etc.) 

Furthermore,  I would  challenge  the 
reference  to  ‘a  physiological  deficit  such  as 
memory.’  Psychological  factors  also  enter 
into  memory  a$  any  high  school  student 
will  attest  who  has  memory  problems  in  a 
subject  which  he  dislikes,  and  none  in  one 
that  interests  him.  Motivation  plays  an 
important  part  in  how  an  individual  makes 
use  of  his  organism. 

In  Mr.  Soucie’s  final  objection,  he 
interprets  phonetic  sounds  as  understood 
by  a speech  pathologist.  I was  describing 
them  from  a dyslexic’s  viewpoint.  If  the 
dyslexic  were  capable  of  an  analysis  such 
as  Mr.  Soucie’s,  he  might  not  be  dyslexic. 
When  one  integrates  ‘was’  and  ‘saw,’  the 
phonetic  sounds  belonging  to  ‘was’  are 
totally  irrelevant. 

This  article  was  intended  as  a general 
descriptive  account  of  Dr.  Tomatis’ 
findings.  However,  although  my  article  was 
not  documented,  Dr.  Tomatis’  discoveries 
have  been  (Tomatis  1972,  1974,  1977). 
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Clinically,  the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 
Under  the  Tomatis’  treatment,  not  only  are 
the  dyslexic  symptoms  alleviated,  but  at 
the  same  time,  relationships  improve. 
Adults  who  have  overcome  their  former 
dyslexia  through  this  method  are  deeply 
aware  of  this  phenomenon,  as  are  the 
parents  of  young  children.  I invite  Mr. 
Soucie  to  investigate  Dr.  Tomatis’  findings 
more  thoroughly  before  attempting  to 
criticize  them. 

Jane  Williams 
Child  Study  Centre 
University  of  Ottawa 
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Between  1973  and  1975,  21  issues  of  Fun 
with  Mathematics  were  produced  by  Dr. 
S.  Avital  and  sold  by  OISE.  Because  this 
mathematics  journal  was  a unique  learning 
resource,  providing  supplementary  mate- 
rials for  mathematics  learning,  OISE  will 
resume  its  publication  in  the  1978-79 
school  year. 

Fun  with  Mathematics  is  designed  to 
provide  continuous  material  for  children’s 
individual  reading  in  mathematics;  to 
supplement  material  studied  at  school  by 
problems,  games,  and  investigations  in 
which  the  child  can  become  involved  on 
his  own;  to  provide  the  teacher  with 
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Mensa  Award 


I was  pleased  to  see  the  extensive  coverage 
you  and  your  contributors  gave  to  the 
complex  issues  regarding  the  special  world 
of  the  bright  in  Orbit  (April  1978). 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  academic  world 
taking  an  interest  (finally?  or  again?)  in  Sir 
Cyril  Burt’s  talent  bank. 

We  in  Mensa  fully  support  your  efforts 
in  attempting  to  enlighten  the  public  about 
the  often  misunderstood  world  of  the  gifted 
and  talented. 

Naturally,  I am  of  the  opinion  that  until 
the  egalitarian  thrust  of  educational  thought 
loses  momentum  to  meritocratic  and 
perhaps  even  elitist  influence  I don’t 
expect  much  public  acceptance  of  genetic 
superiority  per  se,  not  to  mention  political 
support  at  the  Ministry  level. 


Should  any  of  your  readers  wish  to 
contact  us  in  regards  to  the  type  of 
activities  we  pursue  in  this  regard,  they 
may  contact  us  by  writing  to: 

B.P.A.  Ertis 

Coordinator  Mensa  (Canada) 

Gifted  Children’s  SIG 
58  Kenninghall  Blvd.,  Unit  19 
Mississauga,  Ontario. 

P.S.  Mensa  recognizes  your  efforts  in 
enlightening  the  public  and  consequently 
you  will  receive  the  Mensa  Canada  Award 
of  Recognition. 

Sincerely, 

B.P.A.  Ertis 


FUN  WITH  MATHEMATICS 


continuous  material  which  can  be  used  to 
stimulate  creative  activities  for  children 
who  have  already  completed  their  course- 
work;  and  to  provide  material  which  may 
attract  parents’  interest  and  thus  help  to 
create  an  additional  link  between  home  and 
school. 

The  journal  is  intended  for  all  children  in 
grades  5-8  (or  brighter  children  in  grade  4) 
who  can  read  and  comprehend  written 
English,  or  for  older  children  taking  a 
general  mathematics  course  or  a remedial 
arithmetic  course. 

Eight  issues  will  be  published  during  the 


school  year.  Fun  with  Mathematics  will 
be  sold  to  schools  in  sets  of  ten  copies.  A 
-single  issue  (ten  copies)  will  cost  $1.50;  a 
year’s  subscription  (ten  copies  of  eight 
issues)  will  cost  $10.00. 


Orders  should  be  placed  through: 

Mary  Stager 

Office  of  the  Coordinator  of  Research 
and  Development  Studies 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion 

252  Bloor  Street  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6. 
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leaching  Johnny  to  Talk 


Kathryn  Pawlasek 
Hamilton  Board  of  Education 

Here  is  a glimpse  at  what  might  happen  if 
we  were  to  institutionalize  children's  early 
language  development. 

Scholastic  Institute  of  Comprehension  and 
Knowledge 

1234  Know  It  All  Avenue 
Toronto,  Canada. 

To  the  Degree  Holder  in  the  Household: 

As  an  educational  institution,  with  the  aim 
of  providing  leadership  in  the  most  recent 
and  innovative  ideas  in  the  field  of 
education,  we  would  like  to  introduce  our 
latest  endeavor.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
develop  courses  to  train  teachers  in 
specific  fields  where  there  is  an  obvious 
need.  As  a result,  we  have  created  a new 
series  of  courses  leading  to  a Master  of 
Phonology  Degree. 

The  phonological  development  of  pre- 
school children  has  for  too  long  been 
viewed  by  the  educational  community  as  a 
given  aspect  of  the  child  when  he  begins 
his  formal  schooling.  It  has  been  left  to  the 
nonspecialist’s  inefficient  ‘mama/dada 
techniques'  to  develop  the  child’s  oral 
vocabulary,  semantics,  and  syntax.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  put  this  facet  of 
child  development  where  it  rightly  belongs 
— in  the  hands  of  the  specialists,  in  a 
specially  equipped  classroom  created  just 
for  the  purpose  of  oral  language 
development. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the 
Scholastic  Institute  for  Comprehension  and 
Knowledge  (SICK)  is  offering  courses 
toward  a Master  of  Phonology  degree. 
Recipients  of  this  degree  will  be  fully 
qualified  Preprimary  Language  Specialists 
who  are  capable  of  directing  the  phonolog- 
ical development  of  the  preschool  child. 

The  Study  behind  This  Series  of  Courses 

After  intensive  investigation  and  testing, 
the  Institute  discovered  a great  variation  in 
the  language  facility  of  children  when  they 
first  come  to  school.  Some  of  the  children 
scored  the  acceptable  5.0  on  the  Matthews 
Universal  Sound  and  Hearing  test 
(MUSH);  but  many  others  scored  either 
above  or  below  this  desirable  level.  If  we 
accept  current  educational  practices  in  the 
teaching  of  decoding  to  classes  of  children, 
isn’t  it  obvious  that  we  must  ensure 
uniformity  in  oral  language  development  so 
that  we  can  continue  to  encourage  this 
when  children  learn  to  decode?  How  can 
we  better  do  this  than  by  providing  trained 
personnel  to  direct  the  phonological 
development  of  children? 


The  Course 

The  course  will  explore  the  language- 
learning process  and  will  present  the 
Institute’s  Five-Step  Program  to  facilitate 
language  development  in  children. 

Step  7 . Present  one  word  per  day  with 
appropriate  visual  aids  to  allow  children  to 
’experience’  the  word.  Reinforce  the  word 
with  a multitude  of  drills  and  when  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  mastery,  go  to  the 
next  word  on  the  Oral  Mastery  List. 

Step  2.  After  the  mastery  of  fifty  individual 
words,  phrases  may  be  introduced  in  order 
to  give  children  experience  with  the 
semantic  and  syntactic  idiosyncracies  of 
their  language. 

Step  3.  Begin  phonetic  analysis  with  the 
children  to  ensure  proper  pronunciation  of 
words  being  introduced  daily. 

Step  4.  Allow  children  to  begin  conversa- 
tions with  the  teacher.  This  will  ensure  a 
fitting  model  for  the  children,  and  should 
eliminate  the  necessity  for  later  reteaching. 
Discourage  interchild  communication  at 
this  point.  Such  conversation  will  come 
later  — in  the  second  year  of  instruction. 
One  more  point  should  be  considered  in 
any  discussion  of  Step  4 — the  Language 
Modifier  Tape.  This  is  a tool  developed  in 
the  Institute  to  put  control  of  the  child’s 
oral  language  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher, 
where  it  belongs. 

Step  5.  Phonological  Remediation:  The 
course  will  offer  suggestions  in  dealing 
with  children  who  experience  difficulty 
with  this  program  or  who  manifest  deviant 
phonological  patterns,  that  is,  stuttering, 
stammering,  or  baby  talk  (no  doubt  an 
inherited  disorder). 

In  order  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
possible  necessity  of  a prolonged  primary 
language  program,  we  did  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  Oral  Language  programs 
already  in  operation.  We  found  a slight 
problem  — a lack  of  motivation  in  many  of 
the  children.  We  can  quite  easily  inhibit  the 
preliminary  experimentation  of  young  chil- 
dren, but  then  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  induce  some  subjects  to 
rehearse  phonograms  in  order  to  ensure 
mastery.  In  response  to  this  need,  we  have 
developed  a specialist’s  course  in  ‘Motiva- 
tion Augmentation  in  Phonological 
Development  in  the  Preprimary  Child.’ 

Results  of  a Study  of  Our  Five-Step 
Program  for  Phonological  Development  in 
Preprimary  Children 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  program, 
97.2%  of  the  subjects  had  an  oral 
vocabulary  of  1 000  words,  most  of  which 
could  be  associated  with  pictures  that 
represented  the  word.  86.4%  were  able  to 
divide  words  into  their  phonetic  com- 
ponents and  identify  these  components. 

We  found  perfect  pronunciation  of  all 


words  on  the  Oral  Mastery  List  in  98. 1%  of 
the  cases. 

Feedback  from  various  sources  gave 
further  evidence  that  the  program  we  are 
developing  will  prove  extremely  valuable. 
Boards  of  education  see  it  as  a chance  for 
truly  equal  opportunity  for  all  children, 
since  the  development  of  oral  language  is 
the  same  process  at  the  same  time  for  all 
children  in  a class.  Our  program  also 
eliminates  the  need  for  continual  in-service 
training  and  modification  of  teaching 
techniques.  Strict  conformity  to  the  Five- 
Step  Program  is  necessary.  Teachers  are 
much  more  secure  in  their  knowledge  of 
what  is  acceptable  and  unacceptable. 

Those  who  can  ‘toe  the  line’  are  very 
happy  in  their  job. 

Parents  seem  pleased  with  their  chil- 
dren’s progress.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
their  continuing  involvement  with  the 
school.  Once  the  program  is  explained  to 
parents,  they  are  content  in  the  knowledge 
that  their  child  is  doing  what  all  the  other 
children  in  the  program  are  doing.  The 
child’s  continued  oral  language  develop- 
ment is  proof  of  his  learning.  Pronuncia- 
tion is  an  almost  perfect  replica  of  the 
teacher’s. 

There  is  one  sliight  concern  among 
proponents  of  our  program:  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  to  maintain  conformity,  children 
make  frequent  attempts  to  vocalize  words 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  Oral  Mastery 
List.  However,  these  words  are  usually 
unintelligible  imperfect  phonology  and  the 
attempts  soon  cease  if  we  ignore  them. 

HURRY.  . . . HURRY.  . . . HURRY 

With  such  an  overwhelming  demand  for 
teachers  skilled  in  the  phonological 
development  of  preprimary  children,  this 
course  is  sure  to  be  filled  soon  after  you 
receive  this  registration  form  and  letter. 
With  your  reply,  please  send  a cheque  to 
cover  registration. 

Postscript 

This  letter  can  be  viewed  as  satire  today, 
but  what  about  tomorrow?  My 
five-year-old  came  home  from  kindergarten 
and  told  me,  ‘Jason  is  bad.’  It  was  a 
perfunctory  statement  and  when  I ques- 
tioned her  about  it,  she  told  me  that  Jason 
had  ‘to  stand  in  the  Quiet  Corner  lots  of 
times  ’cause  he  talks  all  the  time.’ 

If  this  disregard  for  children’s  oral 
language  is  going  on  in  kindergarten,  how 
can  we  expect  that  facet  of  language  to 
grow  and  develop?  It  is  my  hope  that 
teachers  can  see  the  tragedy  of  such  a 
statement  coming  from  a child  after  two 
months  in  school.  If  this  can  happen  today, 
there  may  come  a time  when  this  letter 
could  be  taken  seriously. 
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leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan 


We  are  grateful  to  the  Department  of 
Tourism  and  Renewable  Resources, 
Saskatchewan,  from  whom  the 
material  reviewed  below  may  be 
obtained.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of 
printing,  individual  class  sets  cannot 
be  supplied.  Unless  otherwise  stated, 
the  material  is  free  of  charge  and 
teachers  should  address  requests 
for  all  items  NOT  marked  * to: 
Department  of  Tourism  and 
Renewable  Resources 
Extension  Services 
1 825  Lome  Street 
Regina,  Saskatchewan  S4P3N1. 

MAPS 

Highway  Maps 
Official  Highway  Map  of 
Saskatchewan  1977  (includes 
population  data) 

Grid  road  map  of  Saskatchewan 

♦Other  Maps 

Air  facilities  maps  listing  landing 
strips  and  facilities,  topographic 
and  forestry  maps,  and  aerial 
photographs  covering  Saskatchewan 
can  be  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices  from: 

Land  & Surveys  Branch 
Department  of  Tourism  and 
Renewable  Resources 
1 840  Lome  Street 
Regina,  Saskatchewan  S4P  2L8. 

For  example  - copies  of  23  cm  x 
23  cm  aerial  photographs  at  scales 
varying  from  1:6,250  to  1:62,500 
cost  $2.  The  Land  and  Surveys 
Branch  will  send  a detailed  map 
index  and  price  list  on  request. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Saskatchewan  Notes  (8  pages) 

An  illustrated  booklet  summarizing 
the  province’s  historical  highlights, 
geological  and  geographical  features, 
its  system  of  government,  and 
economic  growth. 

Annual  Report  1977  (36  pages) 
Illustrated,  glossy  magazine  in- 
cludes statistical  information  on 
fisheries,  wildlife,  lands,  parks, 
recreation,  and  forestry. 

Saskatchewan  Travel  Guide  (48  pages) 
Primarily  a visitors’  guidebook,  but 
includes  good  quality  pictures,  plus 
historical  information  about  the 
heritage  of  off-the-beaten-track 
areas  of  Saskatchewan. 

Publications  List  (8  pages) 

A selection  from  this  bibliography 
of  over  70  travel,  resource,  and 
technical  publications  is  described 
below: 


Travel  Publications 


Fishing  Saskatchewan  - A colorful 
pamphlet  describing  where  to  fish 
and  what  species  are  available. 
General  information  on  licences, 
fees,  maps,  regulations,  seasons, 
accommodation,  campgrounds,  and 
fly-in  fishing  is  included. 

Game  Bird  Hunting  Guide  - Latest 
information  on  licence  fees,  maps 
and  accommodation,  season,  sun- 
rise and  sunset  times,  and  bag 
limits.  (Available  in  late  summer/ 
fall) 

Big  Game  Hunting  Guide  — Latest 
information  on  game  preserves, 
regulations. 

On  the  Beach  - Lists  basic  water 
safety  and  boating  rules. 
Saskatchewan  ‘Expect  a Difference' 
- Promotional  publication  pre- 
senting many  of  the  attractions  in 
Saskatchewan  through  pictures  and 
a short  commentary. 

Saskatchewan  Coat  of  Arms  - The 
historical  and  cultural  significance 
of  the  province’s  flag,  emblems  and 
coat  of  arms  is  briefly  described. 
Rural  Life  — Color  brochure  on 
rural  life  lists  vacation  farms  and 
pictures  of  common  crops. 

Fort  Pitt  Historic  Park  - The 
history  of  Fort  Pitt,  on  the  banks 
of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  just 
south  of  Onion  Lake,  is  told  in 
this  booklet. 

Last  Mountain  Historic  Park  - This 
pamphlet  tells  the  story  of  Last 
Mountain  House  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Last  Mountain  Lake. 

Wood  Mountain,  Cannington  Manor, 
Steel  Narrows,  Fort  Carlton  - 
Booklets  depicting  the  history  of 
four  of  the  province’s  historic  parks. 
Saskatchewan  Provincial  Historic 
Parks  - A brochure  describing 
briefly  the  major  historical 
attractions  of  Saskatchewan. 


Stocked  Trout  Waters  - Up-to-date 
information  on  locations  where 
trout  have  been  successfully 
stocked  and  maintained. 

Resource  Publications 

Saskatchewan’s  Forest  Resources  - 
Multicolored  maps,  photographs, 
tables,  and  illustrations,  along  with 
comprehensive  explanations  of  the 
extent,  administration,  and  use  of 
forest  resources.  This  publication 
gives  useful  information  for 
school  groups. 

Forest  Conservation  in  Saskatchewan 

- Covers  identification,  uses,  and 
protection  of  trees. 

Saskatchewan  Fish  Culture  Station 

- An  illustrated  leaflet  describing 
the  role  of  the  Fish  Culture  Station 
at  Fort  Qu’Appelle. 


1975;  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Prosecutions;  a summary  of  bio- 
logical investigations  on  Lakes 
Belcher  and  Attitti;  and  a statistical 
report  on  the  fur  production  season 
1975-76  in  conservation  areas. 

♦FILMS 

(All  16  mm  color  with  sound) 
Borrower  pays  return  mail  only. 

A list  of  films  about  Saskatchewan 
may  be  obtained  from: 

Saskatchewan  Media  Corporation 
1112  Winnipeg  Street 
Regina,  Saskatchewan  S4R  1J6. 
Requests  for  films  should  be  made 
at  least  one  month  prior  to  the 
screening  date  (Saskatchewan  bor- 
rowers, at  least  two  weeks). 


Technical  Publications 

Ten  specialist  reports  which  might 
interest  senior  high  school/college 
students  include  research  into  deer 
winter  mortality  rates;  an  analysis 
of  fluctuating  moose  population 
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Profile  of  a School/45 

Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute 


Founded  in  1807,  Jarvis  Collegiate  is  the  oldest 
school  in  Toronto  and  the  third  oldest  in  Ontario. 
After  several  moves  from  its  original  location  on 
King  Street,  it  ended  up  in  its  present  site  at 
Wellesley  and  Jarvis  in  1924.  Among  its  dis- 
tinguished students  have  been  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton,  Sir  Ernest  MacMillan,  Conn  Smythe,  and 
three  Ontario  premiers.  With  Ann  Shilton  as  the 
incumbent  principal,  the  first  lady  principal  in 
its  history,  the  school  has  come  a long  way  since 
the  turn  of  the  century  when  the  principal  of 
the  time  tried  to  fire  (and  almost  suceeded  in 
firing)  all  the  lady  members  of  staff. 

At  present,  Jarvis  has  an  enrolment  of  almost 
fourteen  hundred  students,  some  from  mansions 
of  Rosedale  to  the  north  and  some  from  tene- 
ments of  Cabbagetown  to  the  south.  Anglo-Saxon 
students  predominate,  but  there  is  also  a large 
contingent  of  Chinese  and  there  are  representatives 
from  about  fifty  other  nations.  It  is  an  interesting 
mix,  and  what  unites  the  majority  of  the  students 
is  strong  academic  motivation  — a very  high  per- 
centage go  on  to  university  (especially  the 
University  of  Toronto)  or  other  places  of  higher 
education. 


Over  the  years,  Jarvis  has  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  in  maths  and  sciences.  But,  as  the 
principal  points  out,  this  may  be  misleading:  ‘We 
have  equally  strong  representation,’  she  says,  ‘in 
the  humanities.  Indeed,  we  are  one  of  the  few 
schools  in  the  province  that  still  teaches  Greek 
and  Latin.’ 

Essentially,  the  academic  program  at  Jarvis 
is  a traditional  one,  and  throughout  the  curricu- 
lum flux  of  the  past  ten  years,  the  school  has 
maintained  a relatively  steady  balance.  Enrich- 
ment programs  for  advanced  students  have 
recently  been  introduced  into  a number  of 
grades  and  in  a number  of  subject  disciplines. 

Because  of  its  urban  setting,  the  school  has 
had  some  constraints  on  its  sporting  activities, 
but  in  recent  years  the  boys  have  achieved  con- 
siderable success  at  tennis  and  the  girls  at 
gymnastics. 

Jarvis  is  a school  with  a long  and  interesting 
past  and,  declining  enrolments  aside,  has  every 
prospect  of  a long  and  interesting  future. 
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